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VERONICA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 


In Five Books. 
ction 
BOOK III. 
NO LESS THAN KIN, AND MORE 

THAN KIND. 

Tat a woman who has pledged herself 
solemnly before the world and her own 
conscience to be faithful to a man, should 
be false to him, did not seem in Barletti’s 
confused code of ethics, to be blameworthy. 
Veronica false to her husband, would have 
sunk no jot in Cesare’s esteem. It would 
all have been according to the experience of 
the world in which he had lived: a loveless 
ambitious marriage, and a subsequent com- 
pensating attachment. The experience of 
the world in which he had lived was his re- 
ligion; its opinion, his conscience. He 
would, no doubt, have acted in contradiction 
to his world’s opinion under sufficient temp- 
tation: as men with a higher creed have 
acted against their conscience. But he 
would have experienced the same sort of 
pain in so doing, as attends the conscious 
disregard of whatever we are accustomed 
to consider as a sanction. 

Now, he was called upon to readjust all 
his ideas regarding Sir John Gale and 
Veronica. His first strong sentiment in 
the matter was blame of Sir John. And 
jit was not altogether unpleasant to find a 
justification for an even stronger dislike to 
the baronet, than he had yet confessed to 
himself that he entertained. Sir John was 
an old villain! He had brought this girl 
away from her home. He must have de- 
ceived her basely. Poor, lonely, helpless, 
inexperienced girl ! 

This, then, accounted for her apprehen- 
sion ou hearing that Sir John’s life was in 
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danger! She knew how horrible her iE ep 
tion would be, should he die before making 
her his wife. It seemed pretty clear that the 
sentence of the physicians had fixed Sir 
John’s wavering mind, and determined the 
performance of this act of reparation towards 
Veronica. She had conquered! Barletti felt 
some admiring triumph in that thought. 
But it did not soften him towards the 
baronet. 

He believed Sir John to be thoroughly 
cynical and unprincipled: but that did not 
make it incredible that the old roué should 
have been frightened into doing right, by 
the near approach of death. It was quite 
conceivable to him that such tardy repara- 
tion might avail him before the Tribunal to 
which Sir John must shortly be summoned. 
The priests taught the efficacy of a death- 
bed repentance. He (Barletti) did not much 
believe in the priests, but these were profes- 
sional matters which they probably under- 
stood. It was no concern of his to inquire 
further. He had no more idea of arraigning 
the morality of such teaching, than of repu- 
diating all law because a thief might pos- 
sibly escape punishment by a technical flaw 
in the indictment. And he was perfectly 
at liberty to detes+ the thief all the same. 

This late selfish restitution could not 
obliterate the memory of the harassing 
anxiety to which Veronica had been cruelly 
subjected. And there was, too, the latent 
consideration—flavouring the whole current 
of his reflections—that he himself had nar- 
rowly escaped being placed in an unpleasant 
position. It was one thing to be the favoured 
suitor of a wealthy widow; and quite another 
to be bound to a woman without rank, or 
money, or influence; whose sole dowry 
would be her beauty, and an imperious 
appetite for the luxuries that only great 
wealth can purchase. 
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What had he to offer to Veronica if she 
were poor? He might have lost her alto- 
gether! And his instinctive conviction 
that she was incapable of loving him with 
a love which should enable her to endure 
poverty for his sake, did not militate 
against the strength of his passion for her. 

But suppose, after all, she were to throw 
him over, now that she was secure. She 
would be very rich—that he took for 
granted ; and would have a brilliant position 
in her own country. He became nervously 
impatient to see her again, and yet he 
dreaded to find a change in her manner. 

He had met Veronica twice, since their 
firs; memorable interview in the Villa 
Reale. She had debated anxiously with 
herself whether she had not best break her 
appointment. But she had come to the 
conclusion that she did not dare to drive 
Barletti to desperation. He might in his 
rashness dash the cup from her lips, even at 
the last moment. They had met, therefore, 
and Barletti had given his report of the 
doctor’s opinion, and then had claimed in 
reward of his zeal the privilege of protest- 
ing his devoted love. Veronica had made 
the interview as brief as possible on each 
occasion. But she had been gentle and soft 
in her manner to Barletti, and had pro- 
fessed herself very grateful for the trouble 
he had taken. 

He tried to recal the minutest circum- 
stances of these interviews ; at one moment 
twisting and interpreting Veronica’s looks 
and words into an acknowledgment of her 
love for him; at another, telling himself 
that it was plain she cared no jot for him, 
and was only using his devotion without a 
thought of reciprocating it. All his medi- 
tations resulted in an impatient longing to 
see and speak with Veronica. He resolved 
to take the step of going to the palazzo she 
inhabited at once, instead of waiting for the 
usual hour of his evening visit. 

The wretched little cab-horse, which, 
like most of its class in Naples, seemed to 
have a mysterious force not derived from 
food, and which had continued its shuffling 
trot as though, poor beast, it were despe- 
rately trying to run away from existence, 
was pulled up with a sudden check ata 
signal from Barletti. He alighted, paid for 
his drive, and walked hastily away. The 
sum he gave the driver inspired in that 
individual sentiments of mingled contempt 
and self-reproach. The contempt was ex- 
cited by the spectacle of a man—a native 
Neapolitan, too, per Bacco !—so soft as to 
pay him three times his fare. The reason 
of his self-reproach, of a rather poignant 
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kind, was that he had not had presence of 
mind to demand double the money ! 

Barletti, on presenting himself at Sir 
John Gale’s house, was told by the porter 
that his master could see no one. He had 
been out that morning, and was fatigued 
and unwell. 

‘* Miladi, then ?” asked Barletti. 

The man looked a little surprised at the 
unprecedented circumstance of Barletti’s 
asking for “miladi’’ at that hour; but he 
said he would send to ask whether the 
signora could receive the signor principe. 
While he waited for the message to be 
taken up, Barletti’s mind misgave him as to 
the advisability of the step he had taken. 
He wished he could have gone without 
delay into her presence. This waiting gave 
one time to cool and to take account of un- 
pleasant possibilities. 

When Veronica’s maid tripped down- 
stairs and invited Barletti to follow her to 
miladi’s boudoir, he was in a state of great 
trepidation. The boudoir was untenanted 
when he entered it, and for the moment he 
felt this to be a relief. He sat down and 
waited, looking round on the evidences of 
wealth which met his eye, and feeling a 
very unaccustomed amount of self-depre- 
ciation and timidity. 

The door opened, and Veronica appeared. 
She wore a changing silk dress, whose 
hue deepened in the shadows of its sweep- 
ing folds from silver grey to dove colour. 
Round the throat and wrists was a small 
frill of fine lace. There was not a gleam 
of jewellery about her, save on the third 
finger of her left hand, where a massive 
gold ring was half hidden in the blaze of 
a single splendid diamond set in a broad 
band of gold and surmounting the plain 
ring. She was pale, and looked tired. 

“What is it?” she asked, advancing 
with slow grace, and giving him her hand. 

He forgot everything in the enchantment 
of gazing on her beauty, and stood silently 
holding her hand in his, and feeling his 
heart so fall of mingled emotions that the | 
tears welled up into his eyes. A little faint 
colour fluttered over her cheeks and throat. 
She slowly withdrew her hand, and mo- 
tioned him to a seat. She was keenly alive 
to his speechless admiration, and it revived 
her like a cordial. She had been feeling 
languor and the reaction of intense excite- 
ment, like a runner who drops the moment 
after he has reached the goal. 

“ What is it?” she asked again. “ You 
asked for Sir John. He is notvisible. Is 
it anything important that has brought you 
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“T did not expect to see—your husband,” 
said Barletti, not accepting the proffered 
chair, but standing before her as she sat, 
and looking down upon her. 

A vivid blush crimsoned her face and 
neck. Barletti had spoken with intention, 
and she had noted that he had done so. 
She tried to mask her real emotion by a 
feigned one, and threw some haughty re- 
sentment into her voice as she replied: “ You 
did not expect to see him? Why, then, 
did you come at this hour? I should not 
have received you, but that I thought you 
had some real business with Sir John.” 

“T came to see you, Veronica.” 

“Then you acted imprudently and in- 
considerately.”’- 

“Tmprudently for myself, perhaps. It 
may be that the most prudent thing I could 
do, would be to see you nomore. But I 
have not acted inconsiderately towards you 
in coming. You have no longer any reason 
to fear Sir John Gale’s anger or caprice. 
Yesterday it would have been different.”’ 

She put her hand on her breast, which 
was rising and falling quickly. She pre- 


| served the haughty attitude of her head as 


she looked up at him; but her lips quivered 
in spite of herself, and she could not trust 
them to frame a word. 

“I saw you being rowed to the landing- 
“And then I acci- 
dentally got into conversation with an Eng- 


| lish officer of marine who belonged to the 
| ship that you—visited this morning. I 


| and so secret. 








| could scarcely believe my eyes or my ears 


at first. But then suddenly a great many 


| things that had puzzled me, grew clear.” 


Still she was silent; but her head drooped 
a little, and she turned her eyes away from 
him. He had not expected this. He had 


| thought to see her triumphant, but she 
| seemed downcast and oppressed. Or was 
| this the beginning of the change in her to- 
| wards himself, which he had dimly fore- 
| boded ? 


“Veronica,” he said, pleadingly, “ you 
might have trusted me! I should have 
been true to you. But you were so proud 
How you must have suf- 
fered!” 

She had been oppressed by a crowd of 


|| confused feelings: surprise, mortified pride, 


an undefined sense of relief in the know- 
ledge that Cesare knew the real facts of 
her position and was still devoted to her; 
at the same time a hostile movement of 
amour propre which shuddered at the idea 
of falling from the high place she had 
occupied in his thoughts. His last words, 
and the tone of compassion in his voice, 





touched a morbidly sensitive chord in her 
over-strained nerves, and, suddenly drop- 
ping her face upon her open palms, she 
burst into a passion of crying. Perplexed 
and distressed he came and leaned over her 
chair, murmuring her name at intervals, 
and timidly touching the folds of her long 
sweeping gown. Her tears relieved and 
soothed her, and as she cried she thought. 
Even after the first burst of weeping had 
exhausted itself she kept her face hidden, 
feeling that her attitude and her distress 
afforded a kind of ambush wherein to collect 
her thoughts. 

“Veronica, you are notangry with me?” 
said Barletti. 

She had by this time been inspired with 
an idea which was as balm to her hurt 
pride. It was intolerable to her to be an 
object of pity to the man who had wor- 
shipped her. Sympathy—even compas- 
sion, so long as it were blended with sufli- 
cient admiration—she could endure. But 
she must regain the level she fancied she 
had lost. She would reveal to Barletti the 
fact of their relationship. She had con- 
cealed it until she could look her kinsman 
freely in the face without communicating 
any breath of dishonour to her mother’s 
race! As the thought passed through her 
mind, she began to believe in it, as an actor 
believes for the moment in his mimic 
sorrows. And she felt quite magnani- 
mous with a sense of noble self-sacrifice. 
The anticipated enjoyment of her coming 
“point ” gave her face an expression of ex- 
altation as she raised it from her concealing 
hands, and pushed the clustering hair back 
from her forehead. 

** Cesare,” she said, in a voice which had 
not quite regained its steadiness, “ I have 
something to tell you.” 

It was the first time she had ever called 
him “ Cesare,”’ and the sound of his name 
uttered by her lips overpowered him with 
joy. He fell on his knees and kissed her 
hand in his demonstrative southern way. 

“Anima mia, do I not know already 
what you would tell me P” 

“No;” replied Veronica, with a faint 
melancholy smile, “ you do not know or 
guess. Sit down there, opposite to me, 
and listen. You said a reproachful word 
to me just now, about not having trusted 
you. I want you to understand how little I 
deserve a reproach from you.” 

Barletti began to protest that he had 
never meant to reproach her; but she 
checked him. 

“No, no, say no more. Hear me out. 
Last autumn at the Villa Chiari, when I 
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was startled and alarmed by Sir John’s 
illness, you remember that I spoke to you 
about it ?” 

“Remember! Ah, Veronica, can I forget 
any word of yours ?” 

“Many, I should think: but probably not 
those words. Well; it was not merely that 
you were the only intimate acquaintance 
who frequented our house; it was not even 
that I thought you kind-hearted and sympa- 
thising, and that in my utter loneliness I 
yearned for kindness and sympathy. No: 
all that would not have sufficed to make me 
confide in youasI did. I knew that there 
was a tie between us which gave me a real 
claim on you. Cesare, you and I are 
cousins.” 

“Cousins! You andI are cousins! But 
how? Oh, Veronica, and you never said a 
word—never gave a hint—that sa 

“No. I never said a word, nor gave a 
hint of our relationship. I never should 
have done so, had not Sir John done me 
justice and placed me in a position which I 
could acknowledge to my kindred. My 
mother was Stella Maria de’ Barletti; and 
your grandfather and my grandfather were 
brothers.” 

“Dio mio! 
known this ?” 

Veronica had not anticipated this com- 
mon-sense remark. Barletti did not ap- 
pear sufficiently impressed by the great- 
ness of her conduct. When a sensitive 
artist has made his point, he requires to be 
sustained and encouraged by the enthusiasm 
of his auditors. 

“Sir John Gale,” replied Veronica, 
haughtily, “ probably never heard the name 
of my mother. She has been dead many 
years. I have not been in the habit of 
speaking to him of my maternal ancestors. 
He is a parvenu, and like all parvenus 
pretentious and jealous on the score of 
family.” 

This magnificent tone a little be- 
wildered Barletti. He knew very well what 
value was set on a member of the younger 
branch of the princely family de’ Barletti in 
their own country. Poor princes had been 
plentiful in his world ever since he could 
remember ; but rich English baronets had 
not. He recollected having heard that his 
respected great-uncle (Veronica’s grand- 
father) had married a young English lady 
with a very moderate dowry (as to her 
pedigree, no one had thought of inquiring, 
so far as he knew ), and that his respected 
great-uncle was thought to have done un- 
commonly well. 





But he—Gale—must have 





“‘ And so we are really cousins !” he said, 
looking wistfully at Veronica’s tear-stained 
face. “ Ah, idolo mio, no cousinship can 
make me love you more than I love you 
already !’ 

“ You do not seem to understand, Cesare, 
that I refrained from claiming you as my 
kinsman, or of hinting at our relationship to 
Sir John, solely out of regard to the honour 


that the facts of my story could do you no 


until I could face the world, which judges 
only by outside appearances.” 

This was clumsy enough. The inspiration 
which enables such imitative temperaments 


But the applause must be had, at whatso- 
ever cost of insistence! At last Cesare un- 
derstood what was expected of him. And, 


make his response otherwise than genuine. 

* Dear, noble Veronica !”’ he exclaimed, 
gazing into her face with intense admira- 
tion. 

“ Ah, Cesare, you did not understand 
me !” 

** But I know, now, how brave and noble 
you have been! And I know how utterly 
unworthy of you is that man who——” 

“Hush! Let that rest. He is very, 
very ill.” 

“T saw him lifted into the carriage. 
But, Veronica, he may linger a long time 

et.” 
. She made no answer, but drew a little 
apart from him, as he seated himself beside 
her. 

“T wish I wish, Veronica, that you 
would throw me a word of hope to feed on 
in these weary days !” 

“What can I say, Cesare? This is not 
a moment to press such words on me. Do 
not make me feel that I could not dare to 
rely on you and appeal to you if—if I were 
left alone here.” 

“You might give me a right, then, to be 
relied on, and appealed to. Veronica, I 
adore you! I would devote my life to 
you!” 

“Cesare, at such a time! When he is 
lying there so ill !” 

“ But he has been ill all these months!” 
said Barletti, simply. 

“Then think of me! I am worn out, 
and cannot bear much more excitement. 











If you will talk to me calmly, as a friend 


of our family,”’ said Veronica, impatiently. | 
“Some women might have appealed to you | 
to see them righted. But, although I knew | 


dishonour, I resolved to keep my secret | 


as Veronica’s to deceive themselves, had | 
faded from lack of responsive sympathy. | 















be it noted, there was nothing in his mind to | 
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anda kinsman, youmay. If you cannot pro- 
mise to do that, you must go away at once.”’ 

“You are hard with me, Veronica.” 

“It is most ungrateful to say so. Tell 
me—that English officer you spoke with, 
did he say—did he speak—do you think 
he will talk to every comer as he did to 
you?” asked Veronica, flushing hotly as 
she brought out the question. 

Barletti reassured her. The officer had 
spoken, merely because Barletti had men- 
tioned Sir John as his friend. Of course 
a ceremony performed in that way, on board 
a ship of war, could not be supposed to be 
in any sense a secret. But the squadron 
was to depart immediately. There would 
be no opportunity for the thing to spread 
among the people who knew her here. 
Barletti, as he said this, did not believe it. 
But he saw that she greatly dreaded the 
secret getting abroad : and he thought only 
of soothing her anxiety. He tried then, to 
induce her to tell him about her home and 
her family, and how it had come to pass that 
she had left England with Sir John Gale. 
But on this subject she was not willing to 
speak quite unprepared. 

“You told me to talk to you as a friend 
and a kinsman, Veronica,” saidhe. “A 
kinsman surely has some right to your 
confidence.” 

“Some day, Cesare,” she answered, 
“vou shall know the story of my life. The 
life has not been long, but the story cannot 
be told quickly. I cannot bring myself to 
make the effort now. You must have 
patience, and some day I will not refuse 
what you ask me. There is my hand on it. 
It is a promise.” 

Her tone, and look, and gesture conveyed 
more than the mere words. He was about 
to speak, but she lightly laid the fingers 
of her left hand (he held her right hand in 
his) on his lips. 

“Not a word more,” she said. “Go 
now. You will come this evening; and 
above all do not allow Sir John to guess 
that you saw him this morning! Farewell!” 

“ Veronica, one word! It is a question 
I have wanted to ask you; do you know 
an Englishman named Frost ?” 

“Frost? No.” 

“He knows you, and spoke of you. Or 
it may be—now I think of it—that he only 
knows you by report. I forget his exact 
words.” 

“Knows me! What did he say ?” 

“ He said that Gale treated you very ill.” 

“He said that? Tell me exactly, word 
for word, what he said !” 





“Well, 1 think,” replied Barletti, ponder- 
ing, “that his words were, ‘Sir John Gale | 
uses that poor wife of his very iil.’”’ 

“Wife! Ah!” exclaimed Veronica, draw- 
ing along breath. “He spoke of me as 
Lady Gale?” 

“Yes, yes: I am sure of that. But 
where can he have known anything about 
your” 

“Tt matters very little. In Florence 
perhaps. You have told me enough to 
show what a hot-bed of gossip there is 
there. Quiet as we were, we did not escape 
the tongues of those creatures who lounge 
at the club-door I dare say.” 

Barletti felt a little uncomfortable twinge 
of conscience as he remembered that he 
himself had made one in a discussion re- 
specting her, at the very spot she mentioned. 
And her flashing eye and disdainful attitude 
recalled to him, moreover, Sir John’s warn- 
ing not to tell “miladi” that her name had 
been spoken at the club. 

“Farewell until this evening, Veronica, 
mia adorata !” 

“Good-bye, Cousin Cesare.” 

When he was gone, she sat down opposite 
to a large mirror. ‘“ Princess!” she said 
softly to herself. ‘‘ Principessa de’ Barletti!’’ 
Veronica understood, although Cesare did 
not, what the worth of such a title would be 
in England. Then she stretched herself on 
a sofa and rested her head on soft cushions. 
She was really weary in mind and body, and 
presently fell off into a sleep. 

Towards the end of her sleep, she began 
to dream. She dreamed that she was going 
to be married to Mr. Plew, and that she 
was reluctantly walking by his side through 
St. Gildas’s grave-yard, towards the church. 
And, as they came near to an ancient up- 
right stone she well remembered, Sir John 
Gale, white and ghastly in his grave- 
clothes, darted out from behind it, and with 
a yell of hoarse laughter, bade them stop. 





ODD RUNS AND WALKS. 


Wuew the beautiful Empress of the 
French, as one of the notabilities assembled 
in Egypt to take part in the Suez Canal 
ceremonials, was lately astonishing the 
Arabs and Fellahs of Cairo with her joyous 
runs through the bazaars and streets of that 
city—sometimes sitting beside the Khedive 
in an open carriage, sometimes careering 
along on donkey-back, but in either case 
exciting the astonishment of the Mussul- 
mans and the envy of the ladies of the 
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harem—she was preceded by running- 
footmen of the wildest and most pictu- 
resque kind. They were swarthy, lithe, 
half-naked fellows, brandishing huge 
torches in the darkness of evening, and 
screaming out to scare away any and all 
who might otherwise impede the progress 
of the imperial and viceregal personages. 
Our puny attempts at a cavalcade must 
have been beaten all to nothing by this. 
And yet the time was when running- 
footmen formed part of the establishment 
of our titled folks and county families. 
They used to run in front of the travelling- 
carriage, when out on journeys of any con- 
siderable distance; partly to be at hand 
when the wheels stuck in the mud of the 
wretched roads, but chiefly to make a 
show in the eyes of the world. A speed 
of four or five miles an hour the men could 
maintain for several hours together; but 
when improved roads permitted a speed of 
six or seven miles to be kept up, the run- 
ning-footmen gradually ceased to be em- 
ployed. Sir Walter Scott mentions his 


having seen the state-coach of the Earl of 
Hopetoun preceded in this way. The old 
Duke of Queensberry was one of the last 
who kept up this practice; and a story is 


told of a running-footman who displayed 
his agility by running off with his grace’s 
livery while “showing his paces.” These 
domestics were usually attired in a sort of 
light jockey dress; sometimes they carried 
a pole or staff six feet long or so, the top of 
which was a hollow ball, containing a hard- 
boiled egg, or a little wine, for an occasional 
snack on the journey. Occasionally these 
men did their forty or fifty miles in a day. 
Their more celebrated achievements were 
as special messengers, in days when railway 
trains and electric telegraphs were un- 
dreamed of. On one occasion such a 
messenger ran from Home Castle to Edin- 
burgh and back (seventy miles) during an 
evening and night, to fetch a doctor; and 
there was another who ran a hundred and 
fifty miles in forty-two hours, to fetch some 
medicine. These runners, it must further 
be understood, had to travel over such 
roads and hill paths as would stagger a 
modern Mayfair footman. By the way, 
this word “ footman”’ was derived from the 
nimble-footed precursors of the present 
James Plush and friends. In Cole’s Art of 
Simpling, published in the time of Charles 
the Second, we are told that, “‘ If a footman 
take mugwort and put it into his shoes in 
the morning he may goe forty miles before 
noone, and not be weary.” Valuable mug- 





wort this: do our pedestrians (let alone 
running-footmen) know anything about it ? 

Of course many crack runners have 
made a noise and obtained fame, alike in- 
dependent of the footman world and the 
sporting world. There was the Shore- 
ditch tradesman, neither young nor slim, 
who in 1750 ran from the church in that 
street to Edmonton, eight miles, in fifty 
minutes. There was the shepherd who, 
in 1764, ran on Moulsey Hurst fifteen 
miles in eighty-eight minutes—at the rate 
of full ten miles an hour. Of course these 
achievements have been beaten by the pro- 
fessional racers, concerning whom it is not 
the purpose of the present article to speak. 
There was once a race between two men, 
one of whom was unfairly interrupted by 
an emissary of the other: he knocked the 
rascal down, fell over him, picked himself 
up again, and won the race. There was a 
running match between a lady and a gen- 
tleman round the Steyne at Brighton in 
1825: the gentleman ran well, but the lady 
ran better, and she won. 

One Captain Otto made a curious match at 
Brighton in 1803. He undertook to carry on 
his back or shoulders a stalwart grenadier of 
eighteen stone, and to run against a pony 
carrying a feather; but the grenadier pitched 
over the head of his bearer, and nearly 
brought both to ruin. The captain was to 
have run fifty yards against the pony’s hun- 
dred and fifty. Hethen challenged a noble 
lord to a contest, in which Otto should carry 
his grenadier fifty yards, while the lord 
carried a feather a hundred; but the captain 
was vanquished. Did “feather” mean 
feather-weight, or light-weight rider, in the 
sporting phraseology of sixty or seventy 
years ago? Then there was the worthy who, 
in 1751, trundled a coach-wheel from the 
Bishop’s Head, in the Old Bailey, to the 
eleventh milestone at Barnet, and back 
again, in three hours fifty-one minutes. He 
won fifty pounds by achieving this curious 
feat in less than four hours. 

Nor is there any deficiency of walking 
achievements, irrespective of those by pro- 
fessional pedestrians, and sometimes marked 
by singular conditions. There was the 
attorney’s clerk who, in 1773, took a walk 
from London to York and back, and ac- 
complished the whole four hundred miles 
between Monday morning and Saturday 
evening in one week. There was the Glou- 
cestershire militiaman, about the same pe- 
riod, who walked from London to Bristol in 
a little less than twenty hours—so, at least, 
said the newspapers of the period. It would 
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be interesting to know whether the “ Young 
Irish Gentleraan” performed the task on 
which a wager was laid in 1788, of “ Walk- 
ing from London to Constantinople and 
back within a year.” We have no record 
of the result; but it may be presumed 
that he did not emulate the feat of walk- 
ing on the sea, attributed by a lyrical 
authority to Teddy M’Gee, by which he 
wore his legs down to the knee. Among 
the odd walks which odd people have taken, 
may be mentioned that of picking up 
stones placed a yard apart, and carrying 
them singly to a basket: a walk or a run, 
this, according to conditions. Then there 
is the formidable task of walking a thon- 
sand miles in a thousand successive hours, 
first performed by Captain Barclay ; since 
outdone by a walk of a thousand quarter- 
miles in a thousand successive quarter- 
hours—a much more wearing and exhaust- 
ing achievement, seeing that the runner 
must not rest or sleep so long as half an 
hour at any one time. This foolish, health- 
ruining work was once attempted, be it ob- 
served, by a woman! 

From men on foot to men on horseback 
the transition is natural. Some of the 
most remarkable examples of speed on 
horseback have been performed by non- 
professional riders. Cardinal Wolsey won 
his first promotion in life by a quick journey. 
When chaplain to Henry the Seventh, he 
was sent from London on a special mission 
to the Emperor Maximilian in the Nether- 
lands; he did the journey there and back 
in a little over two days, including the very 
slow and tedious sea passage out and home 
between Dover and Calais. When Robert 
Carey was sent from London to Edinburgh, 
to announce to King James the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, he performed the journey 
of four hundred miles in the daylight of three 
days. Stow relates that one Bernard Calvert 
went in 1621 from Londonto Calais and back, 
in seventeen hours ; doing the land journey 
on horseback, and the channel voyage in a 
barge ! by which was probably meant a 
heavy sailing boat. In 1745, an innkeeper 
named Thornhill rode from Stilton in 
Huntingdonshire to London, back to Stil- 
ton, and once again to London, accomplish- 
ing the whole two hundred and thirteen 
miles in twelve hours seventeen minutes : 
of course, with a good relay of horses. 
This was really a wonderful achievement, 
if the accounts are reliable. Dick Turpin’s 
ride we all know about; and let us never 
forget the immortal ride of Johnny Gilpin, 
of the verity of which we seem as certain 





as of anything in story. Of the doings on 
race-courses, we need only mention those 
in which ladies have been concerned. At 
the Ripon races in 1725, we find that the 
ladies’ plate was ridden for, by women, in 
three heats and a final struggle. But the 
most notable lady in this class of achieve- 
ments was probably Mrs. Thornton, the 
wife of Colonel Thornton. The colonel 
challenged Mr. Flint, in 1804, that Mrs. 
Thornton would contest a race with him 
on York race-course, for five hundred 
guineas a side. The bet was accepted, and 
the race took place ; the colonel leading the 
lady’s horse to the starting-place. Mrs. 
Thornton took and kept the lead for the 
first three miles, when her horse failed, and 
her competitor won. She afterwards wrote 
to one of the newspapers, complaining that 
Mr. Flint’s demeanour to her on the occasion 
had hardly been that of a gentleman. 
A “turf row” sprang out of this event. 
Mr. Flint asserted that Colonel Thornton 
shirked payment of the lost bet; the 
colonel equivocated; Mr. Fiini publicly 
horsewhipped him ; and as the Jockey Club 
first, and the Court of King’s Bench after- 
wards, refused to give him redress, we may 
safely infer that there was something wrong 
about Colonel Thornton. His equestrian 
wife, however, did not relinquish her fond- 
ness for achievements in the saddle. She 
rode a race against Buckle, the Newmarket 
jockey. Mrs. Thornton appeared on the 
race-course, attirri in purple cap and 
jacket,. nankeen skirt, purple shoes, and 
embroidered stockings. She was mounted 
on her mare “Louisa.” She rode nine 
stone six pounds, against Buckle’s thirteen 
stone six, and won by half a head. 

Of regular horse-races and race-horses 
there is, of course, much to tell; but we 
have nought to do with them here. There 
is, for instance, all about the famous horse 
Eclipse, who could cover twenty-five feet 
with one stride, and make seven such 
strides in three seconds ; his unprecedented 
success as a racer was found to be due 
mainly to his magnificent heart (corpo- 
real, not poetical), which weighed thirteen 
pounds. Unfortunately, horse-racing lends 
itself with ruinous facility to chicanery. 
Witness the trial which took place at 
Kingston Assizes in bygone years. One 
man betted with another that he would 
provide three horses which would go 
ninety miles in three hours. The thing 
seemed incredible, and so the bet was 
taken as a very safe one. But how was 
the matter managed? The person who 
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laid the wager, and who was much more 
horsey than honest, brought forward three 
horses that all started together; each 
horse did thirty miles in three hours—an 
achievement by no means remarkable ; 
and, as our arithmetic books tell us that 
three times thirty make ninety, the knave 
thought he had done a legal as well as a 
smart thing. Not quite, however; for a 
jury refused to recognise it. 
nce, now and then, there have been 
quadrupedal races planned, in which ani- 
mals of a non-racing kind competed. Such 
a race is described in Parkes’s London 
News in the time of George the First. 
At Northampton, in a holiday season, two 
bulls, five cows, and a calf were started 
to run a race: the adult animals being 
ridden by men, the calf by a boy. Four 
of the jockeys came to misfortune; the 
three cows all threw their riders; the calf 
tumbled down with his; and one of the 
bulls won the race, without at all appre- 
ciating the fame which he gained thereby. 
Not many years ago, a race was planned in 
Lancashire between an elephant, a pony, 
and a man; whether it came off, we do 
not know; but it led to a discussion as 
to the ability of an elephant to run, in the 
usual sense in which running is under- 
stood; it was agreed that he can shuffle 
along at the pace of a man at good run- 
ning speed, but not for a long time 
together. The ostrich is a runner of 
amazing swiftness, almost distancing the 
greyhound and the fleetest Arabian courser. 
And was there not a famous naturalist 
who mounted a cayman or alligator in the 
swamps of South America? And did not 
the alligator feel very much astonished at 
having to run or walk with such an unpre- 
cedented burden on his back? And would 
we not rather see it done than do it? 
Among driving achievements was the 
famous one by the Earl of March in 1750. 
He undertook to provide a four-wheeled car- 
riage that would be driven nineteen miles in 
one hour by one single team of four horses. It 
was a four-wheeler, but one of marvellously 
light construction. Wire and cords were 
used wherever practicable, instead of heavier 
materials ; the harness was of fine leather 
covered with silk; the seat for the driver 
(no other “ fare”) was of leather straps 
covered with velvet; every wheel had a 
tin box which dripped down oil uninter- 
ruptedly ; the breechings for the horses 
were of whalebone; the wood-work was 
as light as possible, but in all critical parts 
strengthened with well-tempered steel. In 





short, the whole machine was so light that 
one man could carry it, together with the 
harness. The earl sat on the hinder part 
of the carriage, but four postilions vir- 
tually drove the horses. Many vehicles 
were made and abandoned, and many 
horses killed, before the real event came 
off. He achieved the task; doing nineteen 
miles in ample time for another mile within 
the hour. 
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“You must have had a large, and not, I 
should think, a very favourable, experience 
of poor human nature,” I said one day to 
a very worthy acquaintance of mine, with 
whom I often interchanged opinions. The 
name of my acquaintance was Gomm. He 
had a way of spelling his name when he 
was angered—which, like the rest of us, he 
sometimes was—and declaring very em- 
phatically, “ my name is Gomm, G-O double 
M:” as if he wanted to convince his anta- 
gonists or opponents, whomsoever they 
might be, that there could be no pos- 
sible doubt as to his identity. This double 
consonant, somehow, seemed to be emble- 
matic of his decision and sharpness of 
character, for he was a man who ruled his 
fellows, in a small way, and who seemed 
born to rule them. He was the master of 
a large workhouse, and had filled the 
situation with credit for a quarter of a 
century. He was much respected alike 
by the magistracy, the ratepayers, and the 
poor-law inspector of his district. 
a strong sturdy man, bordering upon sixty- 
five, with stubbly grey hair, a clean shaven 
chin, broad open brow, clear grey eyes, and 
a firmness of expression not alone about his 
mouth and chin and all over his face, but 
in his whole build and deportment. He 
looked like a double consonant, like a man 
who could hold his own against the world, 
and would, in common parlance, “stand no 
nonsense,” from those above, or those below 
him, while he walked on the war path of 
duty. There was nevertheless a kindly 
twinkle in his grey eye at times; and his 
firmness was by no means deficient in good 
humour. 

“Yes!” replied Mr. Gomm, in answer 
to my observation, “I have seen a good 
deal of human nature in my time. I sup- 
pose by poor human nature, you mean the 
human nature of the poor.” 

“No, indeed I do not,” I replied. ‘“ Hu- 
man nature is the same in all of us, with 
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much of good as well as bad about it. Iam 
not aware that the possession of money or 
rank makes any very great difference in the 
long run ; unless in exceptional cases. There 
are bad rich men and good poor men : just 
as there are bad poor men and good rich 
men.” 
| “Well,” said Mr. Gomm, “TI don’t want 
|| to cry up the rich, or cry down the poor— 
| God forbid! But I look at the poor with 
| my own eyes, not theirs ; or how d’ye think 
I should be able to keep order in the House? 
| The poor, notwithstanding all the senti- 
| ment that is talked and written about them, 
| are but a poor lot, morally as well as 
| physically. As a rule they are neither 
| strong in body nor in mind; at least such 
| is my experience.” 
| He stopped as if he were not desirous to 
| say any more. I encouraged him to pro- 
| ceed. 
| “ Why you see,” said Mr. Gomm, “in 
| the way of my business I have got to 
dividing the world into three classes: 
those who never come into the workhouse ; 
_ those who ought never to come into the 
|| workhouse; and those who must come into 
| the workhouse.” 

“The first of your three classes, I 
| suppose, includes all the rich and well- 
| to-do P” 

“ Not necessarily the rich and well-to-do, 

for they come to the workhouse sometimes ; 
| but it includes, of course, the great bulk of 
| the people who pay poor-rates, those who 
are born rich, those who know the knack 
| of keeping the money they have inherited, 
| and those who have the art of making it 
| as well as the art of taking care of it, and 
all the ordinarily prudent, careful, and well- 
conducted people of the upper and middle, 
and some of the lower ranks. But my ex- 
perience does not lie among these. The 
don’t pass under my care. The class that 
ought not to come into the workhouse, but 
does come into it, is a troublesome one to 
me, I can tell you. And yet I pity these 
poor people very much, though I take 
precious good care not to let them know it. 
I have had, and still have, men in the 
House, clad in the pauper dress, subject to 
pauper discipline, and fed upon pauper 
fare, who have possessed thousands, who 
once mixed in the best society, and who are 
gifted with abilities which they have not 
learned to put to proper account, or which 
they have used only to bring themselves 
into mischief. I won’t mention any real 
names; but there is one man—let me call 
him Smith—who was once a fashionable 














banker, a very fashionable banker indeed, 
and lived in great style in Tyburnia. His 
bank broke, partly by his mismanage- 
ment, partly by that of his father and 
grandfather. He narrowly escaped a 
criminal trial; but got off ‘by the skin 
of his teeth’ and without a penny to help 
himself in his oldage. Some of the friends 
and acquaintances of his better days sub- 
scribed a few pounds occasionally to keep 
him from want. He was too proud to ac- 
cept a clerkship which he might have got, 
and which was offered him ; but he was not 
too proud to live upon charity. All the 
same he took the charity as a hard thing, 
and began to soften it with drink. Gin, the 
poor man’s friend, and a dreadful bad friend 
too, the very worst of friends that I ever 
heard of, became at last much more plen- 
tiful in his cupboard than bread and cheese. 
He and his old wife both soaked them- 
selves in it. They took to quarrelling—a 
result not at all surprising to me—and 
from bad went on to worse every day of 
their miserable lives. Their friends soon 
grew tired of them, and their little subscrip- 
tions failed entirely. They are both in the 
house now, clean, sober, in their right 
minds, and tolerably useful. The old gen- 
tleman helps with the accounts, and the 
old lady is a tidyish cook enough; they 
both seem to have a faint glimpse of | 
something like happiness, when a friend, a 
true friend, I call him, who was once the 
head cashier in the bank, sends the old 
gentleman a pound of tobacco, and the old 
wife a pound of tea. Now, I say, he’s one 
who ought not to have come into the work- 
house, and wouldn’t except for his own 
deficiency of moral strength. 

“* There was another man I had with me 
for years. He died three months ago. Let 
me call him Montague, for he had an aris- 
tocratic name, as old as Montague, and as 
high sounding. He had been a parlia- 
mentary reporter for some great morning 
paper or other, I don’t know which; and 
seemed to me, as if he could make speeches 
as eloquent as any he had ever reported. A 
capital mimic he was, and could speak by 
the hour in the character of Dan O’Con- 
nell. He gave the brogue perfect. The 
fun was perfect, too, and real Irish. When 
he was in the humour, he could speak like 
Joe Hume, with all the hums and hahs, 
and half-finished sentences; or he could 
‘orate’ like a Yankee, till he made the 
tears run done my cheeks with laughing. 
Good company, and too much of it, was 
the ruin of him. First step down the 
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ladder into the pit of perdition, excessive 
drinking; second step, loss of character ; 
third step, loss of employment; fourth 
step, the pawnbroker; fifth step, more 
drink; sixth step, desperation; seventh 
step, beggary and begging letters; eighth 
step, prison; ninth step, the workhouse. 
He had been a ‘jolly good fellow,’ as 
the saying is; but the jolly good fellows 
with whom he loved to associate, or who 
loved to associate with him, forgot his 
good fellowship as soon as his coat began 
to grow threadbare, and as he himself 
began to hint that the loan of half-a- 
crown would be useful. Nobody sent 
him any tea or tobacco. Nobody ever so 
much as inquired after him. Only once a 
poor penny-a-liner—a real penny-a-liner, 
with scarcely a shoe to his feet, and 
with eyes that looked excessively beery— 
who came to report an inquest on the body 
of an old woman found dead in her bed, 
gave him a sixpence. I am sure the poor 
young man couldill afford it. ‘ Thank you, 
my dear fellow,’ said Montague, ‘ I accept 
it asa loan. Keep out of this place, if you 
can ; except in the way of business. There’ll 
be an inquest on me some day, perhaps, and 
as you know something about me, you can 
lengthen out your report to the extent of 
sixpence; and so repay yourself!’ Now, 
this Montague was one of the class that 
ought not to come into the workhouse, and 
he could certainly have kept out if he 
would. 

“ There was another with me up to a 
short time ago, who had been a great 
cheese merchant. He knew all about 
cheese, and made a fortune out of it. His 
name was—never mind—call him Jones; 
and before he was fifty he had scraped up 
fifty thousand pounds, all out of cheese. 
Unluckily for him, he retired from the 
cheese business to live quietly on his money. 
But quietness did not suit him, and he had 
scarcely been a twelvemonth trying to live 
like a gentleman, his idea of a gentleman 
being a person who had nothing to do, 
than he could stand that kind of life no 
longer, and went rioting roaring mad into 
speculations of all kinds. What it had 
taken him five-and-twenty years to build 
up with honest cheeses he knocked down 
in three years with rash, foolish, grasp- 
ing speculations, that had no bottom in 
them. He ‘bust up,’ as the Yankees 
say, and escaped with about a thousand 
pounds. With that he went into the 
cheese business again. But there was 
another man in his old shop, who had 





‘got the pull,’ as they say, and Jones 
could not rival the new man, for all his 
knowledge of the article. Besides, he was 
down; and I do believe, whatever the 
world may say to the contrary, that when 
& man is down everybody, or almost every- 
body, has a malicious pleasure in trying to 
keep him down. The world will help a 
young man forward, if he be honest, and 
straightforward, and likely to do well; 
but it won’t helj an old man who has 
had his chance and lost it. At least, 
that’s my experience. When you have 


come to be sixty, you must have often been | 
in people’s way ; and if those people live, | 
and have got you out of the way, they | 
don’t give themselves much trouble to help | 


you into the way again. You are under 
the feet of the crowd, and the crowd rushing 


on its own business, will trample you to | 


death, without thinking about you. After 
four or five years of new struggle in the 
cheese line, Mr. Jones gave it up as a bad 
job, and passed into my care. 


the next world, which might have been 
about the best thing, but into the County 


Lunatic Asylum. There he is still, and | 


great upon cheese. He buys cheese by 
the thousand tons at a time, in his 
fancy, and drives a roaring trade. Per- 
haps the poor old man is happy. 
he may be; but if he had had ordi- 
nary common sense, he would neither have 
come to the workhouse nor to the lunatic 
asylum.” 

“Tt is good, after all,” said I, “that 
there are workhouses and lunatic asylums 
to receive these waifs and strays of For- 
tune. But for my part, I am far more 
interested in the last of the three classes 
of people into which you divided the world 
—those who must come to the workhouse, 
struggle against it as they will. It seems 
to me that these are among the very sad- 
dest products of our civilisation, and that 
such people, call them what we will, are born 
slaves and pariahs, though they may not 
know it, to whom the world offers nothing 
from the outset to the end of their career 
but toil; toil from youth to maturity, and 
from maturity to old age, until the grave 
receives them.”’ 

“No,” said Mr. Gomm, all his double 
consonant bristling in his face. ‘“ You are 
not altogether right. There are such 
people, too many of them, God knows, 
and I shall speak of them by-and-bye; but 
the mass of the poor—I know them, or ought 
to know—are not people who do, or who 
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have ever done, hard work. There are people 
who are born vagrants, and wanderers, 
and strollers, and vagabonds, and pests, 
and who hate and detest work as the devil 
does holy water. They seem to me to par- 
take of the nature of birds and wild animals, 
or, at best, of the Red Indian savages in 
America, who can’t, or won’t, dig or 
plough, or cultivate anything, or save 
anything, but prefer to trust for their 
dinner to the day’s chance of snaring 
or shooting something as wild as, but better 
to eat than, themselves. How they do 
hate work, to be sure! They'd rather 
cadge and steal for half-a-crown than gain 
five shillings honestly. In fact, England 
swarms with wild men and women of this 
class: men and women who are utterly un- 
tamable, and who use workhouses just as 
rich people use hotels, but with this differ- 
ence, that they pay for nothing. I do de- 
test these professional tramps and perma- 
nent poor, and I own that I sometimes wish 
that I might order them a good whipping 
along with the bread that they rob the poor 
rate-payers of. And if they are as wild as 
foxes, they are quite as cunning. Indeed, 
my opinion is that a regular inveterate pro- 
fessional tramp is as cunning and acute 
as an Old Bailey barrister, and knows as 
much of the world. The she-tramps, too, 
are the most disgusting specimens of 
human nature that ever fell under my 
notice. And when they get into a rage, 
their language is awful. I must say” 
(and here the double M was very con- 
spicuous in Mr. Gomm’s tone of voice and 
in the angry sparkle of his eye) “that 
I wish it was lawful to give the impudent 
hussies a few rounds of the cat-o’-nine- 
tails! If it were I would pick out the very 
strongest honest woman in the workhouse 
to administer the dose, and pay her hand- 
somely for it.” 

“But these, both males and females of 
this worst description, must form a very 
small class?” said I. 

“Not so small as you imagine,” replied 
Mr. Gomm, his double M starting out as 
vividly as before. “England is overrun 
with them, and I don’t see any way to 
England’s getting rid of them in the pre- 
sent generation. Perhaps the next, if, in 
the mean time, we can manage to catch 
every child over five years of age, and send 
it to school to be taught, not only reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and geography, but its 
duty to itself and society, may grow up 
better than the present, and the race of 
mere savages, may diminish amongst us. 
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That’s my hope,” he went on to say more 
softly, again relapsing into the double M, 
when he added, “ not forgetting the cat-o’- 
nine-tails for the grown-up incorrigibles.” 

“But touching the honest poor—who 
work until their strength fails them—what 
have you to say about them ?” 

“ Nothing but what is kindly and chari- 
table. They are the victims of our over- 
crowdedness, and are not to blame for what 
they cannot help. When a man has toiled 
and striven during a long life, society would 
be worse than a wild beast if it allowed him 
to perish in his old age, when his right hand 
had lost its cunning. It isa sad thing to 
me, when I see a lusty, willing, young fellow 
driving the plough, or industriously hedging 
or ditching, or doing other farm work, to 
think how many chances there are that he 
will come upon the workhouse when his 
hair grows grey, and how few chances 
there are that he will be able to keep out 
of it. And yet, with all my pity for the 
labourer, whose day’s wage pays for no 
more than the day’s want, and hardly that, 
I cannot say that a little more education, 
not only in the common school branches, but 
in the real knowledge of his duty to himself 
and his offspring, would not greatly improve 
his condition. Thousands of people of this 
class seem to have no more idea of their duty 
to the children whom they bring into the 
world, than if they were rats. Only the 
week before last, a poor, hard-working 
under-gardener, at a big house I know of, 
fell off an apple tree, and broke his right 
arm badly in two places. He had not a 
penny saved. All he earned was fifteen 
shillings a wetk. The parson of the parish 
helped him on a little, and one or two other 
gentlemen and ladies did the same. But 
what good was it? In the meanwhile 
another man slipped into his situation, and 
in less than three weeks this poor devil lost 
all heart and hope. His means were ex- 
hausted, and we had to take him into the 
workhouse; not only him, but his wife 
and nine children. What right had he 
to beget nine children if he could not tide 
over three weeks without coming to the 
workhouse with the whole brood of them ? 
Do you call that honest or fair either to 
himself, his children, or the ratepayers 
of his parish? JI don’t, and I won't, 
though you may think me heartless for 
saying so. If that man hadn’t married, 
and hadn’t had nine children, before he was 
able to support even himself, and allow a 
little margin for sickness and accident, he 
might have had his margin to himself, and 
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tided over the evil day without burdening 
the parish or bringing ten innocent people 
into partnership with his misfortune. It is 
not right, let soft-hearted people say what 
they will. If such cases were not so very 
common I shouldn’t have said a word about 
this one; and it is only because they are 
the rule, and not the exception, that I 
mention them. It seems to me, andI know 
something of what I am talking about, that 
the agricultural poor think no more of the 
duties they incur towards society when they 
marry, than so many sparrows do. This 
may seem harsh, but, God knows, I don’t 
feel harsh. I own I can see no remedy 
for it.” 

“T think I can see two remedies,” replied 
I; “ Epucation and Emraration. The first 
will tend, if rightly administered, to di- 
minish, if it do not remove, this particular 
kind of improvidence among the poor ; and 
the second will provide a home for the over- 
flow of our population. There are millions 


upon millions of fertile acres in every part 
of the world only awaiting the willing hand 
to till them. Perhaps we may not be so 
far from solving these two problems as 
most people think. We move faster than 


our forefathers, and I think the day will 
come when the only paupers in England 
will be the aged and infirm, and when 
every strong man will be able, either 
to live respectably in England by his 
intelligent and educated labour, or to 
get comfortably out of it to some other 
land, where the chances are more favour- 
able.” 

“T am afraid,” said Mr. Gamm, “that I 
shall not live to see the day; but I can 
imagine it, nevertheless, and will cer- 
tainly not be so wicked, or such a false 
prophet, as to predict the contrary.” 





THE FAITHFUL COMRADE. 


Once I had a comrade true, 

He followed my steps the whole day thro’ ; 
When I sat in the house by my side sat he, 
Never tired of my company ; 

When I wandered forth into the town, 

My comrade followed me, up and down. 


Out of the self same dish he fed, 

He lay beside me in my bed, 
Whatsoever I thought or knew, 

My faithful friend had a share in too. 
When I went wooing one fine day 
My comrade followed me all the way. 


And after that in vain I tried 

To shake the shadow from my side ; 

A curse upon that comrade true, 

He followed me still the whole day thro’. 
Morning and night in every place, 

He chid me with his changeless face. 





Thro’ many a day of wintry weather, 
Beside the fire we sulked together ; 

But when the wintry days were passed 
— my feet I sprang at last. 

“ Here on the hearth, if thou wilt, abide! 
But I have sworn to be free!” I cried. 


I opened the door, I rushed away, 

> Twas the gentle morn of an April day; 

As I hastened on thro’ the quiet street, 

The sky was blue and the wind was sweet. 
Out thro’ the city gate I crept, 

The green fields beckoned, my heart uplept. 


Blithely along the fields I flew, 

My quick feet glistened with gladsome dew ; 

The merry lark from my feet upsprang, 

Wafted the wet from his wings and sang. 

The bright sun glistened, the leaves were pearled, 
O! but it seemed a gladsome world. 


Even then I heard a deep-drawn sigh, 
And turning quick, with a bitter cry, 
Knitted my brows again, to see 

My faithful friend was close to me. 

I stood at the foot of a great green hill, 
And the weary face was with me still. 


* Stay ;” he called, full low and sad ; 
But the breath of the spring had made me mad : 
* Farewell for evermore,” I cried, 
And on I sprang up the steep hill-side ; 
And up! and up! with my blood in a glow; 
left him lingering far below. 


Sweet was the air upon the height, 

The wind was sweet, the sky was bright, 
And all my heart was full of glee 

Now the peevish face was gone from me. 
And hour by hour went sweetly by, 

Till the sun was low in the western sky. 


Down the green height I went again, 

The glad thoughts dancing in my brain, 

And when I came to the foot of the hill 

I found my comrade cold and still. 

And I dug him a grave for the sake of his love, 
And I wrote this epitaph above : 


“ Here beside this greenwood way 

Slumbereth Hypocnonpria! 

For years my friend in the city dim, 

He loved me better than I loved him: 

The scent of flowers, the spring’s sweet breath, 
The song of the skylark, were his death. 


* Over his head let grasses wave, 

And the skylark build upon his grave ; 
Hyacinths and daisies rise 

Out of his blue lack-lustre eyes! 
Strew ye rue for his sad sake, 

But pray that he may never wake |” 





MORE SPORT IN THE WILDS 
OF UIST. 


Locu PHuocIsEcH is a large and solitary 
mere, in the heart of a melancholy place. 
Around it the land undulates into small 
hills, with bogs and marshes between, and 
to the south-east, high mountains of gneiss, 
with crags and precipices innumerable, rise 
ashen grey into the clouds. All is very 
desolate—the bare mountains, the windy 
flats, the ever-sombre sky. There is not a 
tree or shrub: instead of underwood, stones 
and boulders strew the waste. The mere 
itself is black as lead: small islands rise 
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here and there, keaped round with rocks and 
stones, and covered inside with deep rank 
grass and darnel. Everywhere in the water 
jut up pieces of rock—sometimes a whole 
drift-reef, like a ribbed wall; and at the 
western end are the ruins ofa circular tower, 


_ or dune, looking eerie in the dim twilight 


of the dull and doleful air. 

But now we are afloat, pulling against a 
chill, moist wind. Hark! The air, which 
was before so still, is broken by unearthly 
screams. The inhabitants of the lonely 
place are up in arms, yelling us away from 
their nests and young. Look at the terns, 
pulsing up and down in the air with that 
strange spasmodic beat of the wings, curv- 
ing the little black head downward, and 
uttering some endless creaking croak. 


| Why, that little fellow, swift as an arrow, 
| descended almost to my face, as if to peck out 
| my eyes; I could have struck him with a 


staff! Numberless gulls, large and small, 
white and dark, all hovering hither and 
thither, above our heads, now unite in the 


| chorus; and two of the large black-backed 


species join the flying band, but, unlike the 
rest, voice their indignation only at long 
The din is frightful! All the 
fiends are loose! Yet numerous as are the 
criers in the air, they are only a fraction of 
the swarms visible in the loch—flocks of 
them sitting moveless on the island shores, 
solitary individuals perching on the strag- 
gling rocks where they protrude through 
the water, others floating and feeding far 
out from land. See yonder monster gull, 
perched on astone; she is huge as an eagle, 


| with back as black as ebony, breast as 


white as snow, and large and glistening eye ; 
she does not move as we approach, but her 
frantic mate hovers above us and tries to 
scream us away. Though sorely tempted 
to secure so magnificent a bird, we spare 
her, partly for the sake of her young, partly 
(and more selfishly) for fear of frightening 
from the loch other and more precious 
game. Note the smaller and darker plu- 
maged birds, paddling swiftly here and 
there close to the rocks; they are young 
gulls, recently launched out on the great 
water of life. 

All this life only deepens the desolation of 
the mere. There is a hollow sadness in the 
air, which the weird screech of the birds 
cannot break. 

But the geese: where are they? Not 
one is visible as yet, we have not even 
heard a quack. Is it indeed to be a wild- 
goose chase, but only in the figurative 
sense, not literally? No; for Hamish, 





with his lynx-like eye, has picked out the 
flock far away; he points them out again 
and again; but the Wanderer, wipe his 
spectacles as he will, can see nothing. 
With the telescope, however, he at last 
makes them out: a long line upon the 
water, numberless heads and necks. What 
a swarm! Surely all the geese of Uist 
have gathered here this day to discuss 
solemn business! It is the very parlia- 
ment of geese. Hush! Now, to steal 
on them slowly with muffled oars. Some, 
the older birds, will rise; but surely out 
of all that mighty gathering, a few will 
be our own! 

As we approach, the geese retreat; they 
have spied us already, and wish to give us a 
wide berth. Two or three have risen, and 
winged right over the hill. Never mind! 
push forward. So swiftly do they swim, 
that the boat does not gain a foot upon 
them; but they cannot pass beyond the 
head of the loch up yonder, half a mile 
away, and there at least we shall come upon 
them. Hark! they are whispering ex- 
citedly together, and the result of the con- 
ference is, that they divide into two great 
parties, one making towards a passage 
between some islands to the left, the other 
keeping its straight course up the mere. 
Conscious of some deep-laid scheme to 
baulk us, we follow the band that keeps 
straight forward — some forty ganders, 
geese, and goslings, flying fast for life. 
Faster! faster! We are gaining on them, 
and by the time they reach that promontory, 
we may fire. Now, they are beginning to 
scatter, some diving out of sight, and many 
rising high on wing to fly round the corner. 
They have rounded the promontory, doubt- 
less into some fatal bay ; nota bird 1s visible. 
Yes, one! For a miracle, he is swimming 
straight this way. His dusky plumage and 
crestless head prove him a juvenile; and 
surely nature, when she sent him into 
this world of slayers, denied him the due 
proportion of goose’s brains! Is he mad, 
or blind, or does he want to fight? He is 
only fifty yards away, and, rising erect in 
the loch, flaps the water from his short 
wings and gazes about him with total 
unconcern. A moment afterward, and he 
is a dead gander. 

Not a moment is to be lost; quick— 
round the promontory—or the flock will 
be Heaven knowswhere! Too late! Not 
a bird is to be seen. We are close to the 
head of the loch, with a full view of all 
comers;—not a solitary feather. They 
cannot all be diving at the same time. Yet 
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we can swear they did not rise on the 
wing; had they done so, we could not have 
failed to perceive them. Two score geese 
suddenly invisible, swallowed up in an in- 
stant, without so much as a feather to show 
they once were! Hamish Shaw scratches 
his head, and the Wanderer feels awed; 
both are quite unable to account for the 
mystery. 

You see, it is their first real Wild Goose 
Day, and, being raw sportsmen, actually 
accumulating their knowledge by personal 
experience, and utterly rejecting the adven- 
titious instruction of books, they are un- 
aware that the young wild goose, when sore 
beset in the water, has a sly knack of creep- 
ing in to shore, and betaking himself for 
the time being to the shelter of the thick 
heather or the deep grassy bog-hole. But 
now the mystery is clear; for yonder is 
the last of the stragglers, running up the 
bank as fast as his legs can carry him, 
and disappearing among the grass above. 
Tallyho! To shore, Schneider, and after 
her! Schneider plunges in, reaches the 
bank, and disappears in pursuit. Running 
the boat swiftly in to shore, we land and 
follow with the guns. Half running, half 
flying, screaming fiercely, speeds the goose : 
so fast that the dog scarcely gains on her: 
and making a short sharp turn rushes again 
to the water, plunges im, dives, and re- 
appears out of gunshot. But her com- 
panions: where are they? Gone, like the 
mist of the morning. Though we search 
every clump of heather, every peat-hole, 
every watercourse, and though Schneider, 
seeming to smell goose at every step, is as 
keen as though she were hunting a rat in 
its hole, not a bird do we discover. Can 
they have penetrated into some subter- 
ranean cave, and there be quacking in 
security? Forty geese vanished away! 
By Jupiter, we have been befooled ! 

Somewhat tired, we rest for a time on 
the water-side. The mere is silent again, 
untroubled by the screaming birds or the 
murderous presence of man. <A drift-mist 
is passing rapidly against the upper parts 
of the mountains yonder, and the crags 
look terrific through its sickly smoke, and 
the wind is getting higher. Hark! Is 
that distant thunder ; or is it the crumbling 
down of crags among the heights? It is 
neither. It is the hollow moan of the 
western ocean, beating in on the sands 
that lie beyond these desolate flats. One 
feels neither very wise nor very grand, 
caught by such a Voice in the wilderness— 
hunting geese! Had it been a red deer, 





now, or an eagle, or even a seal, that we 
were pursuing; but a goose, how har- 
monise i¢ with the immensities ? Of course 
it is merely association; for in point of 
fact the wild goose is a thoroughly noble 
bird, a silence lover, a high soarer, a lover 
of the lonely mere and desolate marsh, a 
proud haunter of the weedy footprints of 
the sea. Still, a goose is a goose, and, in 
the presence of ocean, the Wanderer dis- 
covers his likeness to the family. 

The wind is really rising. Dark clouds 
are driving westward, and the surface 
of the mere begins to whiten here and 
there with small sharp waves. It looks 


like the beginning of a spindrift gale, but | 


the weather is very deceptive in these lati- 
tudes, and it may mean nothing after all. 
It will be better, however, to be making 
tracks over the hills. 


Up goes the lugsail, and we drive down | 


the loch with frightful speed. Down with 
it. For the water is sown with rocks, and if 
we were to touch a stone while going at that 
speed, the punt side would be driven into 
splinters. We fly fast enough now, with- 
out sail or oar. Ha! yonder are the geese 
round that point, all gathered together 
again, doubtless conversing excitedly about 
their recent terrific adventures. Before 
they can scatter much, we have rounded 


the point, and are down upon them. | 
Bang goes Big Benjamin! Bang! bang! | 
Five fine young | 


goes the double-barrel. 
birds are secured, three of them due to 
Ben the monster. We have just dragged 


them into the boat, when the rain begins | 


to come down, while the wind is still flog- 
ging the water with pitiless blows. 

And so, wet and weary, we draw up the 
punt in a sheltered creek, and turn her 
over. Hard by, are some rude huts, built 
of peat turfs and wood—the summer 
abodes, or shelters, of the shepherds who 
bring their flocks over here for pasture ; 
in one of these we leave the oars, mast, 
sail, and other articles. Then shouldering 
our spoil, three fat geese apiece, we put 
our backs to the wind and rain, and dash 
along, through bog and over ditch, till we 
arrive at the shepherd’s hut on the side of 
Loch Skifort. 

Two wild days of rain and wind had to 
pass away ere we could get across to Loch 
Phlogibech for the punt. At last, however, 
we went over, shot a few more geese, and 
brought the punt through a drenching 
mist. It only remains to be added that, 
with the assistance of Schneider and the 
hawk, we ate up every goose we slew, and, 
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if we had had something to swallow with 
the same, even a crust of bread or a biscuit, 
would have found the flesh delicious. But 
man cannot live on goose alone, however 
young, however tender. How did we 





whisky, or tea, to wash it down ! 

Though we had goose galore, and eggs, 
and milk, that was all Loch Skifort could 
do for us; and really it might have been 
much worse, and we were ungrateful beings 
to crouch frowningly and mutter about 
starvation. Hamish Shaw was the bitterest, 
for he was out of tobacco, and to him, as to 
many another water-dog, life without to- 
bacco was torture. He tried tea, till that 
was quite exhausted. Then he attempted 
a slice of boot-leather, and rather liked it, 
only, if he had persisted in smoking that 
kind of stuff, he would soon have had to go 
barefoot. The Wandered recommended peat, 
but the idea was rejected with indignation. 

Just as the weather was beginning to 
clear, a large ship put into the loch, for a 
rest after weeks of bad weather. By board- 
ing her we procured a few supplies—a little 
tea, some tobacco, and a number of weeviled 
biscuits. The presence of a large vessel 
acts like magic in a solitary place. No 
sooner had the ship entered the loch, than 
the region, which had previously seemed 
uninhabited, became suddenly populous, 
and numerous skiffs rowed out, laden with 
natives. The skipper did a “smart” thing 
with the natives on that occasion. Having 
need of hands to get in his anchors, which 
had dragged, he paid them off in biscuits 
of the finest quality, telling them to return 
next day, and (if they pleased) he would 
take in exchange for biscuits any quantity 
of dried fish they liked to bring. The 
natives were of course delighted, and the 
skipper secured a splendid ‘lot of fish for 
the southern market. But imagine the 
disgust of the poor deluded Celts on 
examining their prize of dearly-coveted 
bread. The biscuits were full of weevils, 
and worth scarcely a penny a pound. 

** All this far you have been digressing !” 
cries the impatient reader. ‘“ We have 
heard more than we want to hear about 
ducks and geese, and hunger and thirst ; 
but what of the red deer, the eagle, the 
salmon, the hooper, the seal?’’ Well, as to 
the red deer, we may or may not in our time 
have been the death of the forest king, his 
antlers may or may not be hanging over 
the chimney-piece in our smoking-room, 
but we did not get so much as a glimpse of 
a deer in the wilds of Uist. The salmon 











crave a snap of bread, and a drop of 





had not yet ascended the rivers, and the 
wild swans were rearing that year’s young 
in the distant north. More than one eagle 
we saw, floating among the mountain peaks 
on the eastern coast, and dwarfed by dis- 
tance to the size of a wind-hover; but 
mighty would have been the hunter who 
could reach and slay the sky-loving birds 
in their glory. Indeed, who ever killed an 
eagle in its full pride of strength and 
flight? It is the sickly, half-starved, 
feeble bird that inadvertently crosses the 
shepherd’s gun, and yields a lean and un- 
wholesome body to the stuffer’s art. Such 
an one we saw low down on the crags of 
Ben Eval, passing with a great heavy beat 
of the wing from rock to rock, now hover- 
ing for an instant over some object among 
the heather, then rising painfully and 
drifting along on the wind. We had no 
gun with us that day, or we think that, by 
cautiously stalking among the heights, we 
might have made the bird our own; 
our hearts were sad for the great creature, 
with that fierce hunger tearing at its 
heart, while, doubtless, the yellow eyes 
burnt terribly through the gathering films 
of death. Out of the hollow crags 
gathered six ravens, rushing with hoarse 
shrieks at the fallen king, and flying 
with horrible yells whenever he turned 
towards them with sharp talon and opened 
beak; attracted by the noise, flocked 
from all the surrounding pastures the 
hideous hooded crows, with their sick 
grey coats and sable heads, cawing like 
devils; these, too, rushed at the eagle, 
to be beaten back by one wave of the 
wrathful wings. It was a sad scene— 
power eclipsed on the very throne of its 
glory, taunted and abused by carrion, 


Sick in the world’s regard, wretched and low, 


yet preserving the mournful shadow of its 
dignity and kingly glory. Every move- 
ment of the eagle was still kingly, nor did 
it deign to utter a sound; while the crows 
and ravens were hideous in every gesture, 
mean, grovelling, and unwieldy, and their 
damnable cries made the echoes hideous. 
Round the shoulder of the hill floated the 
eagle, with the imps of darkness at his 
back. We fear his day of death, so nigh 
at hand, was to be very sad. Better that 
the passing shepherd should put a bullet 
through his heart and carry him away to 
deck some gentleman’s hall, than that he 
should fall spent yonder, insulted at his 
last gasp, torn at by the fiends, seeing the 
leering raven whet his beak for slaughter, 
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and the corby perched close by, eager to 
pick out the golden and beautiful eyes. 
By too severe a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate, 
And welt’ring in his blood ; 
On the bare earth exposed he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 

Just as he passed away, there darted out 
from the side of the rock a ghastly appa- 
rition, glaring at us with a face covered 
with blood, and looking as if it meant 
murder. It was only a sheep. Yet for the 
moment it amazed us, for it seemed like 
the ghost of a sheep, horrid and forbidding. 
Alas! though it glared in one direction, it 
could not see; its poor gentle eyes had just 
been destroyed, the red blood from them 
was coursing down its cheeks; and it was 
staggering, drunken with the pain. It was 
the accursed deed of the hoody, or the raven, 
ever on the watch for the unwary, ready in 
a moment to dart down on the sleeping 
lamb or the rolling sheep, and make a meal 
of its eyes; then, with a devilish chuckle, 
to track the blind and tottering victim this 
way and that, as it feels its feeble way 
among the heights, until, standing on the 
edge of some high rock, it can be startled, 
with a wild beat of wings and a fiendish 
shriek, right down the fatal precipice to 
the rocks beneath; there the murderer, 
while a dozen other of his kind gather 
around him in carnival, plunges his reek- 
ing beak into the victim’s Salk 

Though we slew araven and half a dozen 
corbies, having from that night sworn a 
savage vendetta against the murderous 
kind, no eagle died by our hand—neither 
eagle, nor red deer, nor hooper, nor salmon. 
So far, the search in Uist for the hunter’s 
badge was a wretched failure, ending only 
in humiliation and Cespair. But we have 
at least taken one step in the right direction ; 
for we can avow, by Diana and by Nimrod, 
or (if the reader like it better) by the less 
classic shade of Colonel Hawker, that we 
killed a seal. 

It was up among the fjords of Maddy that 
the seals began to attract our attention. 
They were floating about in considerable 
numbers, coming quite close to the yacht 
at times, but always keeping well aloof 
whenever there was the slightest smell of 
powder. So one day the punt was got ready, 
Big Benjamin and the Russian rifle were 
put on board, and the Wanderer and his 
henchman started off up the fjords. 

There was a stiff breeze from the east, 
and the little boat shot swiftly with the 
lugsail through the inland waters. Every 





now and then, the head of a seal popped up 
out of gun-shot, floated for some minutes 
exactly like an oscillating leather bottle, 
and then was drawn out of sight: still like 
a bottle, with the neck (or snout) upwards. 
The creeks were full of female eider and 
gool ducks, each female followed by five or 
six fluffs of down, in various stages of 
development; on one headland, which 
smelt as strongly of stale fish as a herring- 
boat, a whole covey of cormorants, sitting 
bolt upright, like parsons in black coats and 
dingy neckcloths, were basking in the sun- 
light. Thesea-larks twittered everywhere, 
the oyster-catchers whistled, the curlews 
screamed; and the gulls, scattered all | 
around as thick as snow-flakes, completed | 
the chorus with their constant cries. 

There was a rocky point, well up the | 
principal fjord, which we had ascertained 
to be a constant resort of the seals, and on 
which, only the day before, an eye-witness 
had seen no less than forty, old and young, 
taking their noonday siesta all at once. 
Toward this point we ran with the fresh 
breeze, not firing a shot on the passage, but | 
watching warily ahead ; and at last, when | 
in full view of the rocks and about a | 
quarter of a mile distant, we hauled down | 
the Ingsail and lay to, reconnoitring. 
Hamish Shaw’s keen eye discovered seals || 
at once, and the telescope soon showed | 
that he was right. There they were, 
three or four in number, sunning themselves | 
snugly on the very outermost rocks of the | 
promontory, ready on the slightest alarm | 
to slip like eels into the water. What was 
to be done? Shooting them from the 
boat was impossible ; a nearer approach on 
the water would soon scatter them to the 
deeps. However, by careful stalking, a 
good shot might be had from the land. 
About a hundred yards behind rise knolls 
of deep grass, intermingled with great 
boulders, and among these there must be 
many a capital point of vantage. Luckily, | 
the knolls were well to leeward of the seals, | 
and there was no chance of the wind play- | 
ing traitor. Be it noted, that aseal, though 
not particularly sharp-sighted, has as fine 
@ nose as a stag for any scent—such as 
that exuded (as Dean Swift vowed and as | 
delicate animals know) by the murderous | 
monster, Man. 

Leaving Hamish in charge of the punt, | 
the Wanderer shouldered the rifle and 
made a long detour inland, not venturing 
to turn his face until he was well to lee- 
ward of his quarry. Then, strapping the 
rifle on his back in backwoodsman fashion, 
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and throwing himself down on his hands and 
knees, he began crawling slowly towards 
the hidden point. Ah, my Grub-street 
friends, how little do ye think of the dis- 
comforts of the wilds! The ground was 
squashy as a sponge, and full of horrible 
orifices where the black rain-water gathered 
and grew stagnant. The Wanderer’s knees 
were soon soaking, and ever and anon he 
plunged up to the elbows in a puddle 
treacherously covered with green. Be sure 
he muttered no blessings. Again and 
again he was on the point of rising erect, but 
was checked by the reflection that it was 
now impossible to mend matters, and that 
much might be achieved by pushing on. 

He was soor close to the knolls, which, 
instead of affording such good cover as he 
had anticipated, lay pretty well exposed to 
the view of the black gentlemen on the 
promontory. It was immediately quite clear 
that, to get within shot of all or any of them, 
the Wanderer must learn something from 
his ancient friend the snake, and do the rest 
of the stalking on his stomach. 

Did you ever try to perform this feat; 
to lie straight down on your face, keep 
your whole body and legs stiff, and wriggle 
yourself forward with your elbows and 
breast, as you have seen the clown in the 
pantomime when he has designs on the 
pasteboard leg of mutton? If you are fat, 
don’t attempt it; it is fatiguing if you are 
lean. But add to the difficulties of the 
feat, the inconveniences of doing it in a 
place as wet as a sponge, and thereby 
drenching your whole person with the 
green water of a damp morass, and you 
have some idea of the Wanderer’s situation. 
Nothing daunted, however, he oozed 
through the long grass, brushing the dirt 
with the tip of his nose, and glaring through 
his spectacles at the prey. The Wanderer 
had his reward; the seals, unsuspicious of 
danger, remained motionless as stones. 

Five were visible—three very large, two 
smaller—all seated less than a hundred 


| yards away. Creeping behind a large rock, 


which afforded a tolerable rest for the rifle, 
the Wanderer breathed a space, being quite 
exhausted with his labour ; then, prepared 
to fire. He trembled very much, partly with 
fatigue, partly with terror lest he might 
miss ; but getting two in line, and aiming 
as steadily as his nerves would allow, he 
drew trigger. A sharp crack, and all was 
over. The smoke curled up from the muzzle 
of the gun, and for a moment he thought 
he had missed. Butno! All the monsters 
had disappeared but one, which was flounder- 











ing wildly among the rocks, and making for 
the sea. The Wanderer rushed down, 
ready to finish the work with the butt-end 
of his rifle, but, before he could reach the 
spot, the seal had plunged into the sea. 
Forgetting in his excitement to load again, 
he saw it rise and sink, with short painful 
dives, leaving a trail of blood behind it, 
until at last it turned over on its back, 
floundered, and sank in the bubbles of its 
own dying breath. By the time that Ha- 
mish came round with the punt, no seal was 
there ; indeed, the rascal Hamish seemed to 
receive with a look of incredulity the news 
that any seal had even been hit atall. He 
rowed over the spot indicated, looking down 
for the white gleam of the seal’s belly ; but 
the water was very deep there, and the slain 
one was lost beyond all hope of recovery. 

That was the seal we slew. We certainly 
did not “bag” him, but we nevertheless 
accredit ourselves with the glory of his 
death; and no taunts of the ill-disposed 
shall make us change our opinion. 

Having sought in vain for other loungers 
on shore, we determined to drift about, 
in the hope of getting chance shots from 
the boat. The water was full of seals, 
and the black heads were still coming and 
going in all directions. Now, it was a 
fixed and determined superstition of Ha- 
mish Shaw, that the seal, being fond of 
music, can often be lured within gunshot 
by whistling; and it was a pretty sight, 
finely illustrating the pleasures of the 
imagination, to see the Wanderer and his 
henchman, guns in hand, whistling softly 
to attract the attention of some black head 
oscillating out of range. Neither being 
very musical, their melody did not seem to 
have much effect; until suddenly, about 
eighty yards away, a grey old fellow popped 
his head through the water and stretched out 
his neck for a good stare in our direction. 
Shaw continued softly whistling, and both 
took aim and fired. There was a great 
splash in the water, and the seal was gone! 

Thus ended, not gloriously, our sport in 
the wilds of Uist. None of the great trophies 
were won, though keen had been the chase ; 
but something better had been gained— 
the fresh sense of new life. Cold and ex- 
posure, damp and hunger, rain and wind, 
daily acted as tonics to exhausted nature ; 
and the Wanderer, who had medicinally 
swallowed enough iron tomake agun-barrel, 
and enough strychnia to poison a boarding- 
school, was renewed like Alson by the 
rough process of nature herself. To the 
weary and exhausted; not to the merely 
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nervous, but to the nerve-diseased ; he re- 
commends such a cure with confidence. 
Fight with the elements from morn to night, 
fear nor cold nor wet, and the cure will come 
of itself. Nerve-exhaustion (nervousness 
is another thing, and means merely weak- 
mindedness) is the one thing that must not 
be coddled and humoured. Dr. Chapman 
prescribes ice along the spine; the Wanderer 
recommends sport in the Scottish wilds. 

There is another question, however, 
raised by the benevolent—the cruelty of 
sport as blended with the sorrow of things 
that feel. Now, we are not among those 
enthusiasts who avouch that the fox and 
hare enjoy being hunted, and that nothing 
is more glorious to a red deer than being 
shot on the hillside; we will yield to no 
man in love for dumb things: we hold 
them so dear, and have so many of them 
around us. Sport, be it granted, is a 
savage instinct, yet it is none the less a 
natural instinct. All true sportsmen love 
animals better, than do men who are not 
lovers of sport. Well, as to wild shooting. It 
has in our eyes this grand recommendation : 
it combines a maximum of hard labour and 
skill with a minimum of slaughter; for, in 
the eyes of the wild shooter, a prize is pre- 
cious precisely in proportion to the difficulty 
of its capture. Pheasant-shooting is like 
shooting in a hen-house, partridge-shooting 
(in England) is mere murder of innocents ; 
grouse-shooting, early in the season, is 
nearly as bad ; all these have for their main 
object, the filling of an enormous bag. But 
in wild shooting, not only are you forced 
to contend with mountainous difficulties, 
and are you taken into extraordinary scenes 
of excitement, but you are amply satisfied 
with little or nothing as a recompense. 
One precious ornithological prize is “ bag’’ 
enough for a fortnight. 





TENANTS OF SAINT DENIS. 


In the completion of the difficult and 
delicate task of restoring the royal church 
of St. Denis, will lie M. Viotiet-Lepvc’s 
chief claim to consideration as an able and 
clever architect. The undertaking was one 
demanding the greatest possible care, judg- 
ment, and labour, and M. Viollet-Leduc has 
brought all these to bear, with a result that 
leaves nothing to be desired. It was not 
merely a question of replacing displaced 
tombs, raising fallen columns, and mending 
statues, but the notions of former govern- 
ments had evidently been very vague and 





indistinct on the subject of “ restoration,” 
and those notions had all tended to spoil St. 
Denis rather than to improve it, so that it 
has been now necessary to destroy much, 
before the work of restoration could be 
begun. Yet it was this disfigured church | 
that was the glory of the sight-seers of the 
reigns of Louis the Eighteenth, Charles the 
Tenth, and Louis Philippe! The lightness 
and elevation of its dome were vaunted by | 
our fathers, yet its flooring had been raised 
more than a yard above the ground, to 
avoid damp; its windows had given place | 
to medieval portraits of kings and abbés, 
whose likeness to the originals was very 
doubtful; and its tombs had been removed 
into a dark, damp crypt, exposed to the in- | 
discretion of visitors. There were columns, 
statues, and busts—some among them of | 
persons who had never been buried at St. | 
Denis—all unchronologically and incor- | 
rectly arranged. The St. Denis of to-day | 
presents a very different appearance, even in | 
its unfinished state. 

The royal mausoleum stands before us, 
brilliant in renewed beauty and freshness, 
and carries us back at once to the days of 
its past glory. With this difference, how- 
ever; that it is now less a mausoleum than 
a museum. M. Georges d’Heilly, ina very 
interesting account lately published in Paris 
of the extraction of the royal coffins from 
St. Denis in 1793, says: “ Death no longer 
surrounds us when visiting St. Denis. The 
tombs which once sheltered the bodies of 
our kings are empty, many of them re-made, 
the ashes of Dagobert and Henry the 
Second thrown to the winds, and their bones 
burnt in quick-lime. The fault, therefore, 
of this admirable restoration is, that the 
royal church is no longer a church, nor a 
necropolis. It is simply a museum which 
we visit, as we visit the Louvre, and the 
difference between the old tombs, painted 
windows, and chapels of the past, and those 
of the present, which are the work of M. 
Viollet-Leduc, is the difference which exists 
between an admirably executed copy andan 
utterly lost original. 

“On the 31st of July, 1793, at a sitting | 
of the Convention, Barrére, in the name of | 
the Comité du Salut Public, read a paper | 
in which he proposed that the anniversary of 
the 10th of August—the day on which the | 
throne had been levelled—should be cele- 
brated by the destruction of the royal tombs | 
of St. Denis: the sumptuousness of which, he 
argued, was vanity tending to the flattery 
and glory of monarchy. The Convention | 
unanimously gave assent to the proposition, 
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and the work of destruction commenced on 
the 6th, and finished on the 8th of August, 
to the end that on the 10th it might be 
publicly announced that a great and just 
act had been accomplished, and that it only 
now remained to open the coffins and 
disperse the remains of the royal tyrants, 
which would be effected as soon as 
circumstances permitted. Accordingly, in 
the following October commenced the 
opening of the coffins—the first being that 
of the great Turenne. The shape of his 
body was well preserved, and his features 
were very little altered. He appeared like 
a dried mummy of a light shade of bistre. 
A large opening was then made in the vault 
in which lay the Bourbon princes and 
princesses, and the coffin of Henri the 
Fourth was discovered. His body was 
perfectly preserved, and his face recog- 
nisable. At the moment of opening, an 
enthusiastic soldier threw himself before the 
corps, and, after a long and silent worship, 
drew his sword and cut off a lock of his 
beard, which he held to his own lip, crying 
in loud tones, ‘And I also am a French 
soldier! And I am henceforth sure of 
conquering the enemies of France, and 
marching to victory.’ 

* On the same day, 14th of October, the 
other members of the House of Bourbon, 
to the number of forty-seven, were taken 
out of their coffins. The body of Louis 
the Thirteenth was whole, and surpris- 
ingly well preserved; he was recognis- 
able by his moustache, called 4 la royale, 
which remained intact. The body of Louis 
the Fourteenth was black as ink, and the 
skin shiny. The coffin of Louis the Fifteenth 
was opened at the entrance to the pit, which 
had been dug ready for the reception of the 
royal remains in the court-yard of the church 
where formerly stood the beautiful chapel 
of the Valois. This chapel was destroyed 
in 1719, being unsafe; but some of its 
finest remains, consisting of arched co- 
lumns, &c., are to be seen at the present 
day in the Parc Monceaux. The body of 
the royal lover of the Du Barry was 
entire, and well bandaged : the skin white, 
the nose violet; some portions of the 
trunk, red. It floated in water formed by 
the dissolving of the sea salt in which it 
had lain. The bodies of the other princes 
and princesses were in a state of liquid 
putrefaction, and gave forth a black and 
thick vapour, the odour of which burnt 
vinegar and gunpowder hardly dissipated. 
The intestines of the illustrious dead were 
placed in leaden vessels attached to the 





iron trestles that supported the coffins, 
which were also of lead. The whole was 
despatched to the melter’s, after the con- 
tents had been emptied into the pit. 

“In the vault of Charles the Fifth, 
several members of his family had been 
buried. In his coffin, besides some dried 
bones, were a crown and sceptre of gold, 
and a hand of Justice beautifully carved 
in silver. In the coffin of Jeanne de Bour- 
bon, his wife, were the remains of a crown, 
a gold ring, a spindle in gilt wood half 
eaten away, and some pointed shoes covered 
with gold and silver embroidery. Part of 
a crown and a gilt sceptre were also found 
in the coffins of Charles the Seventh and 
his wife Marie d’Anjou. The tomb of 
Henri the Second held nine coffins, con- 
taining the bones and decomposed remains 
of the princes and princesses of his line. 
Louis the Tenth had no coffin. His body 
had been simply placed in a stone hollowed 
into the form of a trough, and lined with 
plates of lead. Bones, and part of a 
sceptre and brass crown, were found in it, 
much rusted. Charles le Chauve had been 
placed in a similar receptacle, as had also 
Philippe-Auguste. Inthe coffin of the latter, 
nothing but dust was found. The body of 
Louis the Eighth was enveloped in a leather 
sack, beside which was part of a wooden 
sceptre, a diadem of gold tissue, and a 
satin cap. Philippe le Bel was in a stone 
coffin—an entire skeleton; a gold ring was 
on one of his fingers, and beside him lay a 
diadem of gold tissue, and a brass gilt 
sceptre. A statue of Dagobert stood in 
front of his tomb, and this the workmen 
were obliged to break, in order to get at the 
coffin. In the tomb was a wooden coffer two 
feet long, containing the bones of Dagobert 
and of Nantilde, his wife. These remains 
were wrapped in some silken stuff, and 
separated one from the other by a plank, 
dividing the coffer in two. The head of 
the queen was missing; that of the kin 
was complete, even to the teeth. The 
skeleton of Duguesclin—buried by favour 
at St. Denis—was found intact in a lead 
coffin, the head perfect and the bones won- 
derfully white. The vault of Frangois the 
First contained six coffins. All the bodies 
were in a state of liquid putrefaction, and a 
sort of black water issued from the coffins 
during their carriage to the pit. The 
body of Francois himself was of extra- 
ordinary stature and build. In the coffin 
of Philippe le Long, was his complete 
skeleton, clothed in royal robes. On his 
head was a gold crown, enriched by pre- 
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cious stones ; his mantle was decorated with 
gold and silver. After the completion of 
the ghastly work at St. Denis, the coffin 
of Madame Louise, daughter of Louis the 
Fifteenth, was fetched from the Carmelite 
convent, of which she was superior. Her 
body was in the dress of a Carmelite nun, 
and in a state of putrefaction. It was 
taken to the cemetery of Valois, and 
thrown with the rest into the fosse com- 
mune. On the 12th of October a grand 


ceremony and procession took place, in 
order to transport the gold and treasure 
found at St. Denis, with becoming dignity, 
to the Convention Nationale.” 

In this way Revolution scattered the 
treasured dust of kings! 





SISTER X.’S CONVENT LIFE. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART II. 


Next day, Father Gabriel, to avoid any 
difficulty, sent for Sister X. to speak to 
him after mass, and resumed the conver- 
sation at the point where it had been 
broken off. 

“If I rightly understood you,”’ he said, 
“what you wish is, that your family should 
make the first advances, and so spare you 
any sacrifice of self-esteem. That cannot 
be. You have committed a grave fault, 
and every fault carries with it expiation 
and punishment. You have disowned pa- 
rental authority ; you have braved and 
trampled it underfoot. It is your place 
to sue for pardon; on that point I will 
admit of no compromise. I am ready to 
favour a step in that direction, if you wish 
it; but it must be frank and full. You 
must acknowledge yourself to be com- 
pletely in the wrong. Have you thought 
the matter over carefully, and made up 

our mind ?” 

“T think I have, mon pére. I begin to 
comprehend that this convent life, with 
which my imagination was smitten, as 
young people are with a romance, has its 
severe and terrible aspects, to which I feel 
I cannot conform. Many things which 
enchanted me at the outset now seem 
either puerile or unnecessarily rigid. My 
haughty temper cannot bear contradiction, 
and [ feel no inclination to make, in favour 
of my superiors, a total abnegation of my 
own proper will. And, as I stated yester- 
day, I have lost confidence even in Madame 
Blandine.” 

“That, my daughter, is what I call plain 
speaking. I see that I have not to re- 
nounce my first impressions. I judged you 





to be unfitted for a cloister life. These 
rash vocations, fostered and developed by 


young or inexperienced priests rarely hold | 


out; and if the subjects remain with us, 


it is only for their own torment and that | 
of everybody about them. What shall we 


decide, then ? 
home, repentant and humble, with the 
determination to use every effort to atone 
for the errors of the past. You write in 
this sense ; I will annote your letter, and 
will undertake that it shall reach your 
parents, either at St. Marceau or in Gas- 
cony—if, indeed, they are really there.” 

“How kind and good you are, mon 
pere !”” 

““No, my dear child, I am not kind and 
good, only reasonable and a little clear- 
sighted ; that’s all. Kind and good I once 
was, but vexations and disappointments 
have soured me. It is no easy task to 
have to direct a convent with such a 
counter-directress as Madame Blandine. 
What a struggle ; what a fearful struggle! 
Take care not to whisper what has passed 
between us. 


the advice I have given you; moreover, 


She would find the means | 
of thwarting us, and of rendering useless | 


To return to the parental | 


she would get me into trouble at Paris. | 


But I forget the essential point: How will 


you manage to write? Have you pen, ink, | 


and paper at your disposal ?” 
“‘Neither one nor the other, mon pére. 


You remember, we must have special per- | 
mission to write; and whatever we do | 
write inevitably passes under the inspec- | 


tion of the mother superior.”’ 


“True.” He reflected, and seemed 


greatly annoyed. After a moment’s thought, | 


he added, ‘“ Nevertheless, poor child, I 


cannot refuse to help you; I cannot leave | 
you in the blind alley into which you have | 
strayed. Take this pencil and this sheet | 
of paper. It will be strange if you cannot | 
steal an instant to trace five or six lines in | 
a proper spirit, coming from the heart. I | 
I am sure you | 
quite know what I mean—repentance and || 
Go now, | 
my child; a longer interview might awake | 


will undertake the rest. 
expressions of sincere regret. 


suspicion. Come to the confessional the 
day after to-morrow. Be discreet, and 


trust nobody ; otherwise I answer for no- 


thing. Like you, I suspect intrigues.” 


Father Gabriel’s suspicions of intrigues | 


were well founded. 
At two in the morning, Madame Blan- 


dine, who had been in unusually good | 
humour during the day, stood by Sister | 


X.’s bedside, like an ill-omened vision. She 
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told her to get up and dress herself. An 
order from the Generale had arrived by 
the last post, summoning the sister imme- 
diately to Paris. She had thought it best 
to let her sleep a little before starting. 
Moreover, religious women ought always 
to obey, and be ready to set off at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

The nuns in the neighbouring beds paid 
little attention to this colloquy. <A few of 
them sat up, and stared; but at a sign 
from the superior they lay down again. 
Not one of them dared utter a word either 
of sympathy or curiosity. For one who 
had been up all night, Madame Blandine 
seemed in excellent spirits. On her pale 
but smiling countenance a feeling of cruel 
satisfaction was plainly legible. Sister X. 
felt strongly inclined to revolt, and resist 
the order, but at four in the morning was 
on the way to Paris. 

At the General House in Paris, Sister 
X. drifted into her novitiate, like a fly 
drawn by the smooth, but irresistible cur- 
rent which precedes the plunge of the cata- 
ract. Monastic direction knows perfectly 
how to tire and wear out rebellious spirits, 
until it has rendered them supple and mal- 
leable. Imagine nine days of sequestra- 
tion, nine days of depressing mortifications, 


reflections, readings, high-flown conversa- 
tions, and lengthy prayers, in a sombre 
chapel as silent as the grave, redolent of 


the incense burnt day by day. And then 
fancy the effect of such a medium on the 
brain of an inexperienced girl, naturally 
inclined to reverie and already under re- 
ligious hallucinations. Add to this the mo- 
nastic picture of future punishments, con- 
trasted with the ineffable joys reserved by 
the Divinity for his elect, the pure delights 
of the cloister opposed to the atrocities of 
a wicked world, and there is more than 
enough to decide the irresolute, to turn the 
balance of a hesitating will. 

One day, a letter from St. Marceau an- 
nounced to the superiors the sudden death 
of Sister X.’s father. It fell upon her like 
a clap of thunder. She then beheld the 
results of her conduct in their true and 
proper light. She felt she had killed her 
father. The letter unfortunately left no 
doubt of it: he had died of grief. In vain 
the nuns offered their common-place con- 
solations. The will of God, Providence, 
and other fine words, only shocked her 
despair and sharpened her remorse. 

Sister X. wrote to her mother, assuring 
her of her deep repentance, and offering to 
return to her. She replied briefly and 





bitterly, declining to receive her daughter. 
The proceedings of the lawyers employed 
by the convent caused a further estrange- 
ment between Sister X. and her mother. 
They insisted on everything being sold, in 
order that the girl might get her full share. 
They claimed the father’s arms, his cross, 
and his clothing as hers by undoubted 
right. In her anger, Madame Soubeyran 
said it was no more than just, for at all 
times and in all places whatever persons 
put to death had on them became the per- 
quisite of the executioner. She was obliged 
to buy the things back at an exorbitant 
price. Sister X. was not made aware of 
these odious facts until several years after- 
wards. She never saw her mother after 
this time. 

Sister X. was one of five novices, in 
all, preparing to make profession on the 
same day. During the retreat, they were 
urgently and persistently exhorted to think 
no more of their families, to banish from 
their hearts every sentiment of human af- 
fection. This proscription of earthly affec- 
tions, like every other article of the rule, 
is subject to modifications according to 
occasion; that is, with families from whom 
the convent has expectations there are 
relaxations in proportion to the hopes en- 
tertained. 

The vows on taking the veil are divided 
into two periods. During the first, they 
are binding for five years only, after which 
they become perpetual. So long as the 
first of those periods lasts, there are still 
indulgences, distinctions, and bowings low 
before heavy dowers; but as soon as the 
final vows are uttered, the house pockets 
the cash for good and all, and absolute 
obedience is enforced on every nun with- 
out respect of persons. 

After profession, Sister X. was sent to 
Auvergne, to a branch establishment which 
had lately been founded. The superior, 
Madame Lndivine, already mentioned, 
swelled its scanty funds in several ways. 
First, there was the boarding-school, from 
which all small folk were scrupulously ex- 
cluded. Every pupil admitted belonged 
to the noblesse or the haute bourgeoisie. 
Then, there was a veritable shop, open to 
all comers, that is, to all payers. Its con- 
tents ranged from the smallest devotional 
fiddle-faddles up to gold and silver stuffs 
at fifty francs the yard. The boarders 
could purchase there at cost price— for 
of course the worthy sisters were above 
making any profit by the trade—paper and 
pencils, pens and ink, needles and thread, 
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canvas and muslin, patterns and wool, 
beads, barley-sugar, and rolls flavoured 
with orange-flowers. A glass of sugar- 
and-water was half a franc. 

Finally, there was a House of Retreat for 
the reception of elderly ladies. Candidates 
for this required neither a pedigree nor the 
smallest “De” of noblesse before their 
names. Hard cash, rich farms, eligible 
landed property, spread a varnish over the 
most vulgar patronymic. Such ladies were 
petted like fattening chickens, according 
to the extent of their fortune and their 
liberality. They were relieved of every 
care and anxiety, even of the trouble of 
receiving their rents and managing their 
property. Moreover, they were guaranteed 
the privilege of a godly death. Families 
must be very selfish and irreligious if they 
make any complaints at such an arrange- 
ment. What better use can be made of 
money than to insure in this world a quiet 
life, and in the next the joys of paradise ? 

At a time when Madame Ludivine’s funds 
were running short, one of these ladies, a 
Mademoiselle St. Chéron, adrgitly inveigled 
into the house, arrived so very opportunely 
as to be styled the providential boarder. 
A lay sister, Henriette, had formerly been 
her servant; and her old mistress, whose 
temper was so bad that no femme de 
chambre would stay with her, wanted to 
get her back again. Madame Ludivine, 
aware of this by reading her letters, one 
day said to Sister Henriette, “ You must 
go and see that lady, my child. Her 
attachment to you is really touching. You 
will make her understand that you cannot 
leave the house, but if she came here you 
would be completely at her disposal. She 
complains of being robbed and ill-treated. 
Here she would have nobody to vex her. 
We would take the greatest care of her, 
and do all in our power to consult her 
wishes. Make her fully sensible of that, 
and try to bring us this excellent lady.” 

“* Excellent !’’ said the lay sister. ‘“ Not 
exactly, ma mére. She has not the slightest 
shadow of religion, but smokes like a dra- 
goon and swears like a waggoner.” 

“We will convert her. Has she any for- 
tune ?” 

“Bonté de Dieu! I think she has 
indeed. If madame had only half of it, 
she would finish her new buildings easily 
enough.” 

Madame Ludivine smiled, licking her 
lips. Her thoughts wandered to the old 
lady’s cashbox. Sister Henriette was sent 
on her errand, and must have proved a 





skilful negotiator. She brought back her 
former mistress in triumph — carriage, 
horses, furniture, and all. Amongst the 
latter, the lay sisters said, was a pretty keg 
filled with five-franc pieces. 

The first time that Mademoiselle St. 
Chéron appeared in chapel, there was a 
movement of curiosity, which was not re- 
pressed by any one of the sisters. She was 
a crook-backed, short old woman, with a 
masculine and worn-looking head. Armed 
with a binocle, she cast around her search- 
ing and defiant glances. Her prayer-book 
lay open on her knees; she let it fall 
several times; Sister Henriette picked it 
up. Everything in her gestures and manner 
betrayed something worse than mere vul- 
garity. Madame Ludivine kept her promise 
of allowing this precious acquisition the 
full benefit of Henriette; but the latter 
was always assisted in her duties by a 
shrewd and insinuating nun called Madame 
Anna. 

One evening, an old lay sister, half an 
idiot, told Sister X. that she was designated 
to replace Madame Anna as Mademoiselle 
St. Chéron’s companion. The order sur- 
prised Sister X., and, in fact, the lay sister 
had confounded her name with that of 
another nun. She obeyed, little suspecting 
that this mistake would prove the turning 
point of her destiny. 

It was supper time when she reached the 
ladies’ quarter and was introduced to an 
apartment decorated with Parisian luxury. 
Then she saw huddled in the corner of a 
sofa, a heap of bright silks, surmounted 
with a pile of flowers and lace, in the midst 
of which was the St. Chéron’s visage. She | 
was playing with an Italian greyhound, 
and did not pay the slightest attention to | 
the new comer. Henriette pulled Sister X. | 
back, and, taking her aside, said, “ This | 
is your first visit; have you had your in- | 
structions ?” 

“ No, good sister.” 

“ Astonishing! You have received no 
hints for your guidance ?” 

“I was only told that the mother su- 
perior ordered me to replace Madame Anna, 
who has a headache. That is all I know 
about it.” 

The bell was rung with violence: Hen- 
riette ran in. Sister X. remained at the 
door, not knowing whether she ought to 
enter or not. 

“Am I to go without my dinner to- 
day ?”’ screamed the angry lady. “ What 
are you prating about with Anna?” 

“* Madame,” said the lay sister, “your 
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dinner is served. But it is not Madame 
Anna; she is ill.” 

“ Who is it ?” 

“ A lady you have not yet seen.” 

“ So much the better. I am tired of the 
other cunning puss. 
with her !” 

* Offer your arm to madame,” whispered 
Henriette. 

Sister X. approached; the old woman 
laid hold of her. The Jay sister preceded 
them, opening a pair of folding doors, and 
they stepped into a delicious little dining- 
room, brilliantly lighted, before a table 
handsomely spread. The greyhound frisked 
round, barking loudly. Mademoiselle St. 
Chéron sunk into an arm-chair, and mo- 
tioned Sister X. to take her place at table 
opposite to her. 

“Well,” said St. Chéron, presently, 
“you don’t serve the soup.” 

“Excuse me,” observed the lay sister, 
“but Madame is not accustomed e 

“ Hold your tongue, big stupid ! she will 
get accustomed. It is not so hard to filla 
couple of plates.” 

Sister X. therefore served the soup, and 
| waited for her to begin. Mademoiselle 
St. Chéron regarded her suspiciously, and 
asked, “‘ Why don’t you eat? Is this the 
day fixed for poisoning me ?”’ 

“Begin to eat first,” said Henriette, in 
an undertone. 

“Will you hold your tongue?” inter- 
rupted theother. ‘You had better be off.” 
And she prepared to throw a plate at her 
head. “No, stop,” she continued ; “ you 
will go and make mischief with the Ludi- 
vine. She has forgotten to put this one 
up. That’s just what I want; I'll put her 
up myself.” 

After dinner the party returned to the 
salon, and Mademoiselle St. Chéron, rein- 
stalled on her sofa, lighted a cigar. She then 
questioned Sister X. about her family and 
the reasons which had induced her to shut 
herself up in a convent. Observing that 
her voice trembled, and her eyes were moist, 
she said, “Ah! you have some approach 
to a heart—the mention of your father and 
mother makes you weep. Morbleu, it is 
the first time I have seen anything of the 
kind, ever since I have been buried in this 
old barrack.” 

She went on in this style at considerable 
length, and, as Sister X. neither inter- 
rupted nor contradicted her, she suddenly 
took a great liking to her. She related 
her abominable adventures in detail, and 


ended by complaining that, after being 


The devil fly away 











plundered of her money, she was detained 
by the community against her will. 

Presently she said, “Listen to me. I 
can already read to the bottom of your 
heart. You are tired of your life here, and 
would be glad to be outside the walls. 
Help me; we will escape together. I have 
property of which the nuns are not aware. 
I have a nephew, a handsome fellow of 
thirty; he has already made his way. He 
shall marry you. You will give me a 
family of darling children; for, ma foi, you 
are still good-looking and young, in spite 
of all your sufferings. What say you? Is 
it absolutely impossible to get out? You 
shall no longer live on cabbages boiled with 
bran » 

A knock at the door interrupted her 
pleadings. It was Henriette, announcing 
that the mother superior desired to see 
Sister X., who therefore took her leave of 
Mademoiselle St. Chéron. Let Sister X. 
herself describe the closing scene : 

“Madame Ludivine received me gra- 
ciously. She did not deny her regret that 
an accidental misunderstanding had as- 
signed me a task which required great 
self-devotion, but she hoped that I would 
profit by the occasion to raise myself in the 
opinion of the sisters, who had been scan- 
dalised by my carelessness respecting the 
interests of the house. She begged and, 
if needful, commanded me not to destroy 
certain illusions that it was indispensable 
to maintain in Mademoiselle St. Chéron’s 
mind; to keep her in ignorance of the 
actual state of things ; to contradict her in 
nothing ; to talk much of the straits in which 
we found ourselves when she arrived; to 
flatter her vanity by telling her that she 
was our support, our patroness, our pro- 
vidence. She also instructed me to bring 
up religious subjects occasionally, and to 
frighten her about her latter end. Finally, 
she dispensed me from all discipline and 
obedience during my attendance on our 
eccentric boarder; adding that she believed 
I had sufficient good sense and true devo- 
tion not to be frightened by the oaths and 
coarse language of a poor old woman who 
did not know what she was talking about. 

* As I made no reply, Madame Ludivine, 
who could not conceal her vexation, in 
spite of her efforts to be amiable, asked, ‘Ma 
scour, am I to take your silence for acquies- 
cence in my views, or as a determination to 
disobey my orders?’ 

“ «Ma mére, I should be thankful if God 
had spared me the grief and the shame to 
which a mere accident has exposed me. 
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Nevertheless I will do the best I can, and 
try to make my conscience accord with your 
pleasure.’ 

“*You will try! No reservations or 
restrictions, if you please, ma sceur. I have 
traced the line of conduct you are to follow, 
and take upon myself the entire responsi- 
bility. You will obtain a fresh loan from 
Mademoiselle St. Chéron. She evidently 
has taken a fancy to you, and you can get 
out of her anything you please by saying 
you will be obliged to leave her. You will 
make use of the same means to induce 
her to fulfil her religious duties.’ 

«Ma mére !’ 

“ *T have told you I will suffer no obser- 
vations: I must have obedience, pure and 
simple.’ 

“* Very well then, madame; I will not 
obey,’ I exclaimed, indignant at this despot- 
ism. ‘Iwill not lend myself to manceuvres 
unworthy not only of religious women but 
of honest men of the world. On the con- 
trary, I will enlighten the poor woman 
respecting her true interests. Do you think 
I will make myself an accomplice in decep- 
tion, and abuse the confidence of a person 
sequestered ?* 

‘““* You talk big,’ replied Madame Ludi- 
vine. ‘ You expect, by your impertinence, 
to get sent to Paris; but that does not 
enter into our plans. We will keep you, 
and, with God’s help, will get the mastery 
of your horrible temper. To-morrow, if you 
persist in your refusal, we will send you 
into the country. A few weeks of out-door 
labour will dissipate the fumes of your 
pride. Think well of this, and make your 
choice.’ 

A tap at the door interrupted our 
colloquy. The lay sister in waiting whis- 
pered something in the mother superior’s 
ear. I made a move to retire. ‘ Wait a 
minute,’ said Madame Ludivine; ‘I have 
not yet done with you.’ 

“She shut the door after her. I heard 
several voices and the placing of arm-chairs 
in the salon. She was receiving visitors. 

“T was greatly agitated. The threat of 
sending me into the country was strange. 
Doubtless that meant our country-house, 
with its vast inclosure surrounded by lofty 
walls, inhabited only by five or six nuns and 
as many lay sisters and friars. I remembered 
that, last year, while walking in the garden 
with one of the lay sisters who did the 





cooking, she showed me a sort of under- 
ground dungeon, and said with a laugh, 
‘That is to put any of the sisters in, when 
they don’t behave properly. You see what 
care the mother takes of our salvation; she is 
provided against every contingency!’ The 
recollection chilled me with horror. ‘She 
is capable of doing it,’ I said to myself; ‘ for 
she has neither heart nor conscience, nor 
fear of God, and knows that the Central 
House will support her.’ 

“It was seven o'clock in the evening, and 
quite dark. There was only a small night- 
light in thecabinet. I glanced atthe window. 
My only safety seemed to lie in flight. I 
opened the window; got out; shut it after 
me, and let myself down by the trellis on 
the wall. On reaching the ground I was 
seized with giddiness, but immediately re- 
covered my strength and courage. I found 
a gap in the wall, which the bricklayers 
were repairing, and forced my way through 
a thick hawthorn hedge. Although bruised, 
torn, and bleeding, I was free.” 








Early next year will be commenced a short Serial Story, 
entitled 


THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 


A YACHTING STORY. 
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MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S FINAL READINGS. 


MESSRS. CHAPPELL anv CO. have great pleasure 
in announcing that Mr. CoarzEs Dickens will resume 
and conclude his interrupted series of FAREWELL 
READINGS at St. James’s Hall, London, early in 
the New Year. 


The Readings will be TweLtvE in NuMBER, and none | 


will take place out of London. 
All communications to be addressed to Messrs. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 60, New Bond-street, W. 
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